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Ash  Wednesday 

My  friend  was  a  doughty  beadsman, 

As  well  as  something  of  an  epicure, 

Which  is  not,  however,  the  word  to  describe  him, 

In  view  of  the  robustness  of  his  gustations, 

For  he 

Was  not  strong  for  collations  or  teas  or  even  breakfasts, 
But  he  was  strong  for  Christmas  dinners  all  year  round. 
Algerian  did  not  appeal  to  him, 

Nor  caviar  en  blinis,  nor  Bordeaux  cru  1912, 

Nor  shark’s  stomach  with  bamboo  shoots; 

But  he  would  take  his  ease  at  Joe  and  Nemo’s 
At  Scollay  Square 

(Where  quantity  is  of  grave  importance) 

And  shout  for  bacon  and  eggs  and  a  musty, 

Or  roast  beef  and  a  hod  of  B.  B.  ale 

And  none  must  serve  him  but  Shaky,  Joe’s 

Henchman. 

Of  the  big  biceps  and  the  flowing  obscenities, 

And  the  tattoo  that  read:  “Mother,  I  love  you.” 

Amid  spirals  of  smoke 
My  friend  would  ply  knife  and  fork 
And  make  a  joyful  clatter  unto  the  Lord 
As  He  gloried  in  His  creatures. 

On  Ash  Wednesday  I  visited  Joe’s, 

And  my  friend  was  there, 

Sitting  as  lonely  as  Vallombrosa, 

With  a  doughnut  and  a  cup  of  coffee  under  his  nose. 
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“Because  I  do  not  hope  to  turn  again,”  he  was  chanting, 
“Because  I  do  not  hope  to  turn  again,  ...” 

Until  I  interrupted  him  and  asked  him 
Could  it  be  true 

That  he  expected  to  reduce  imports  during  Lent. 

He  was  a  doughty  beadsman,  was  my  friend, 

And  he  replied:  “Yes  .  .  . 

“I’ll  still  be  up  to  snuff  on  my  duties 

“But  to  be  frank 

“I  can’t  see  the  Manichean  stuff. 

“Luckily 

“I’ll  still  have  mince  pie  now  and  then 

“To  worship  God  with 

“And  make  me  sorry  for  my  sins.” 

— Wendell  Turley. 
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In  Memoriam 


Though  others  may  forget,  oh  stately  queen, 

Yet  in  this  heart  of  mine  you  shall  not  die;  . 

Your  beauty,  poise,  and  charm — your  faith  supreme, 
The  way  you  chided  me  with  but  a  sigh. 

But  He  who  is  above  gazed  on  thee,  too, 

And  saw  in  you  a  rose  He  did  prefer 
To  pluck  up  by  the  roots,  shake  off  the  dew, 

And  care  for  you  transplanted  to  His  bower. 

A  smile  must  needs  have  lighted  on  His  face, 

When  you  stood  humble  there  before  His  throne; 
For  ever  had  you  so  much  holy  grace ! 

Then  did  He  welcome  you  to  your  new  home. 

Ah,  I  live  on  and  pray  the  day  make  haste, 

When  once  again  I’ll  see  you  face  to  face. 

John  Ambrogne. 
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Lost  Lady 

By  Vincent  W.  Yenulevich 

MRS.  MURRAY  scuttled  down  the  street  on  an  errand 
and  bumped  into  skinny  Mrs.  Tittle  and  fat  Mrs. 
Hobbes.  It  was  purely  coincidental.  So  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  often  met  like  this  before  while  shopping. 

Mrs.  Murray  ushered  Mrs.  Tittle  with  her  misshapen 
felt  hat  and  her  straggly,  wiry  hair  into  the  tavern,  and 
Mrs.  Hobbes  followed  close  behind  her  with  her  dull,  musty 
raccoon  with  its  collar  shining  dark  where  the  fur  had  worn 
off.  Would  you  expect  them  to  stand  out  in  the  raw  March 
air,  especially  Mrs.  Murray  who  was  the  mother  of  nine 
children  as  fine  as  any  that  had  come  from  woman? 

Over  their  mugs  of  brew  they  bent  and  talked  of  many 
things.  First  there  was  the  weather,  then  Mrs.  Murray’s 
asthma,  and  Mrs.  Tittle’s  Jerry,  and  that’s  how  the  subject 
came  up. 

“It  was  that  Polelog,  Bronie,  that  ruint  my  Jerry,”  Mrs. 
Tittle  insisted.  “Jerry  was  always  a  fine  boy,  always  obeyin’ 
me  and  all  till  he  met  up  with  that  Polelog.” 

“Yis,  I  remember  Jerry  when  he  useta  do  my  errands,” 
chirped  fatty  Hobbes. 

“An’  now  look  at  my  Jerry  settin’  in  jail  just  because 
he  took  some  guy’s  overcoat  by  mistake.  And  it  was  that 
yellow  haired  bum  that  started  him  on  it.” 
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“I  hear  he’s  goin’  around  now  with  that  sweet  little 
Smith  girl.  What’s  her  name, — Jennie,  ain’t  it?”  the  pudgy 
one  asked. 

“Sure,  and  it’s  a  shame  to  see  him  ruinin’  a  good  girl 
like  her.” 

“Especially  where  he’s  takin’  advantage  of  her  just 
when  she’s  been  jilted  by  that  college  guy  with  his  hoity- 
toity  air.” 

That  Smith  girl’s  virtues  grew,  and  Bronie’s  vices  grew 
with  each  round.  After  the  fifth  one  they  decided  they 
weren’t  going  to  stand  by  and  see  anything  happen  to  that 
poor,  sweet  angel.  Mrs.  Tittle  stalked  out  like  Virtue  Trium¬ 
phant,  her  lovely  black  felt  hat  tilted  at  a  novel  rakish 
angle.  The  three  militants  strode  down  Main  Street  bent 
on  their  errand  of  mercy,  Mrs.  Tittle  on  the  outside  and  a 
little  to  the  fore,  Mrs.  Hobbes  trying  to  straddle  the  line 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  concrete  pavement,  and 
quiet  Mrs.  Murphy  swinging  her  bundles  which  were  almost 
touching  the  ground. 

Bronie  picked  up  another  handful  of  small  white  rags 
and  automatically  spread  them  on  the  apron  which  carried 
them  into  the  teeth  of  the  whirling  rolls.  The  clatter  of 
the  thousands  of  little  teeth  on  the  whirring  rolls  shut  out 
the  sounds  of  the  foreman  shouting  in  the  next  room  and 
the  rumble  of  carriers  passing  by.  He  watched  the  rollers 
catch  the  little  rags  and  tear  them  apart.  He  liked  the  job 
although  it  didn’t  pay  well.  He  just  stood  there  watching 
the  rolls  tear  into  the  rags  and  no  one  bothered  him  as  long 
as  he  put  out  his  1500  pounds  a  day. 
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He  could  day  dream  as  he  worked,  dream  of  the  days 
when  he  used  to  go  lobstering  with  Pete  before  Pete  went 
under  and  didn’t  come  up  again.  Those  were  great  days 
though  they  were  kind  of  lonely  what  with  only  Pete  and 
the  two  gulls  as  company.  Then  Pete  disappeared,  and  the 
Witch  Lady,  well,  she  dropped  her  moorings  in  a  storm  and 
that  was  the  end  of  her. 

Bronie  straightened  and  brushed  the  heavy  dust  from 
his  hairy  arms.  Oh,  well,  he  had  found  a  true  friend  in 
Jennie.  The  dust  and  the  noise  wasn’t  so  bad  because  the 
iob  let  him  think  about  lots  of  things,  especially  about 
Jennie.  He  had  never  thought  that  a  girl  could  be  as  good 
and  kind  as  Jennie.  None  of  the  girls  around  the  fishing 
boats  had  been  any  good.  Now  he  realized  how  much  he 
had  missed  in  those  years  on  the  Witch  Lady.  Little  Jennie 
was  like  a  kitten,  soft  and  warm  and  loving.  She  somehow 
reminded  him  of  a  glowing  ember  of  log  fire.  He  could  see 
that  she  liked  him  too.  Hadn’t  she  let  him  kiss  her  good 
night?  She  had  taught  him  so  much  about  love  that  he 
hadn’t  known  before. 

The  factory  whistle  startled  him  as  it  did  every  night 
because  the  hours  rolled  by  fast  here  at  the  shredder.  He 
quickly  threw  the  belt  off  the  power  wheel  and  hurried 
down  to  the  wash  room  because  he  wanted  to  get  home 
and  clean  up.  Tonight  he  would  be  going  to  Jennie’s. 

The  clock  on  the  marble  mantel  piece  over  the  imita¬ 
tion  fireplace  had  just  struck  half  past  seven  when  he  rang 
her  door  bell.  He  still  felt  rather  foolish  whenever  her 
mother  came  to  the  door  in  her  stead,  but  the  pleasing 
welcome  had  always  set  him  at  ease.  He  smiled  up  at  her 
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standing  there  half  hidden  in  the  doorway,  and  bid  her  a 
good  evening. 

“Won’t  you  come  in?”  she  said  in  her  flat  voice.  He 
walked  up  the  stairs  hurriedly,  leaving  her  to  follow  heavily, 
and  slowly  behind. 

“Make  yourself  at  home,”  she  said,  “and  I’ll  tell  Jennie 
you’re  here.  She  didn’t  expect  you  till  much  later.” 

As  he  threw  his  coat  carelessly  over  the  wing  chair  he 
could  hear  Mrs.  Smith  out  in  the  hall  shouting  up  the  stairs 
to  Jennie  telling  her  of  his  arrival.  Having  finished  this, 
she  came  in  and  stood  in  the  doorway  doing  her  bit  to  keep 
Bronie  company  till  her  daughter  came  down.  For  a  while 
neither  one  of  them  said  a  word.  Mrs.  Smith  was  still 
faintly  puffing  from  her  climb  up  the  stairs,  and  Bronie 
was  humming  a  tuneless  song  as  he  sat  there  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning  his  coat. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  rain  tonight,”  she  said  at  last. 
“I  better  go  take  my  things  off  the  line  before  they  become 
wet  and  covered  with  soot.” 

He  uncrossed  his  legs,  then  crossed  them  again  only  he 
shifted  them  around.  “Yes,  the  weather  does  look  rather 
bad.” 

It  seemed  hours  before  Jennie  came  down  looking  love¬ 
lier  than  ever  before.  The  soft  light  from  the  floor  lamp 
gave  her  eyes  a  mellow  sparkle  while  a  golden  glimmer  of 
light  danced  in  and  out  among  her  many  ringlets.  Her  trim 
woolen  skirt  and  her  well  fitting  sweater  made  her  look 
taller  and  more  sophisticated. 

He  rose  when  she  came  in,  and  met  her  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 
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“How’s  my  darling  tonight?”  he  asked  taking  her 
hands  in  his.  “Haven’t  seen  you  since  Sunday.  A  long 
time  to  be  away  from  you,  isn’t  it?” 

“A  terribly  long  time,”  she  said  laughing,  but  her  laugh 
was  short  and  strained. 

She  didn’t  object  to  his  kissing  her  there,  because  it 
had  become  part  of  the  regular  ritual,  but  she  made  sure 
that  it  was  short.  She  broke  away  from  him  and  hurried 
over  to  the  radio. 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  could  have  been  doing  while  I 
was  upstairs.  At  least  you  might  have  turned  on  the  radio,” 
she  said  as  she  squatted  before  the  radio  fidgetting  with 
the  dials.  He  stood  over  her  watching  her. 

“It’s  not  so  bad  waiting  for  you,”  he  said.  With  that 
the  routine  of  the  evening  had  begun.  They  would  talk  of 
so  many  little  things  and  everything  would  sound  so  im¬ 
portant  to  each  other.  He  would  tell  her  how  the  rollers 
became  clogged,  or  about  the  many  little  fires  which  were 
forever  breaking  out  in  the  mill.  And  she  would  tell  him 
how  much  she  hated  the  girls  and  the  place  she  worked  in, 
because  the  girls  were  all  so  catty  and  jealous  of  her,  and 
of  each  other. 

But  tonight  it  was  different.  Jennie  was  moody  and 
nothing  he  said  could  draw  her  out  of  her  quiet  attitude. 

“Tired?”  he  asked  when  she  yawned  without  even 
trying  to  hide  it. 

“Yes.  I  think  I’ll  go  to  bed  early  tonight.  You  won’t 
mind  going  a  little  earlier,  will  you,  Bronie?” 

“I  won’t  keep  you  up  any  longer,”  he  said.  “I  know 
just  how  you  feel  when  you’re  tired.”  He  put  on  his  coat 
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listlessly.  Outside  he  could  hear  the  occasional  dropping 
of  rain  on  the  porch.  “Will  I  see  you  Friday  again?”  he 
asked  in  an  expectant  manner. 

“Well,  I  had  promised  my  mother  to  go  with  her  to 
my  Aunt’s.  I  promised  her  a  visit  last  fall  and  I  haven’t 
gone  yet.” 

“Sunday,  then?” 

She  cocked  her  head  and  pouted  provocatively. 

“I  want  a  vacation,  Bronie.  We’ve  been  seeing  too 
much  of  each  other  lately  and  Fm  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  it  wouldn’t  be  best  for  us  to  sort  of  have  a  short 
vacation. 

He  laughed  because  he  couldn’t  understand  her. 

“But  why?”  he  asked.  “Is  it  because  of  something 
I’ve  done,  or  are  you  getting  sick  of  me?” 

“No,  it’s  not  that.  Only — ” 

“Why  bother  trying  to  think  up  any  excuses?  I’ll  stay 
away  if  you  want  me  to,  but  I  think  the  whole  thing  is 
silly.” 

Walking  home  he  kept  repeating  the  word  “vacation.” 
But  why  did  she  want  a  vacation?  Weren’t  they  engaged? 
People  don’t  do  these  things  when  they’re  engaged.  That’s 
just  a  schoolgirl  trick  to  cover  up  her  other  romances,  or  a 
scheming  spinster’s  trick  to  create  jealousy  and  interest, 
but  Jennie  was  neither  a  schoolgirl  nor  a  spinster. 

It  was  almost  two  weeks  later  before  Bronie  saw  her 
again  quite  by  accident.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
down  on  Main  Street  that  he  spied  her  in  the  bustling  crowd 
getting  its  weekend  shopping  done.  He  fell  in  step  with 
her  when  he  had  caught  up  with  her. 
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“Howdy,  stranger.  Shopping?”  he  asked  glancing  down 
at  her  bundles. 

“I’m  all  through.” 

“Then  let  me  carry  them  home  for  you,”  he  asked. 
Without  a  word  she  surrendered  her  packages  and  without 
a  word  they  walked  along.  They  were  only  a  block  away 
from  her  home  when  he  remarked. 

“My,  what  a  little  earbender  you  are.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  say?” 

“Forget  I  said  anything  then.”  And  again  they  lapsed 
into  silence.  He  waited  at  her  doorway  hoping  she’d  ask  him 
to  come  in.  When  she  asked  for  her  bundles  he  kept  them 
still. 

“When  does  my  vacation  end?”  he  asked.  “May  I  come 
up  Sunday?” 

‘If  you  do  come  up  Sunday,  it  will  have  to  be  in  the 
afternoon,”  she  said,  “Because  I’m  going  out  to  the  show 
at  night  with  a  bunch  of  girls.” 

He  accepted  her  invitation  to  come  up  in  the  afternoon 
although  he  still  couldn’t  understand  why  she  couldn’t  fore¬ 
go  her  date  with  the  girls.  In  fact  he  doubted  whether  she 
did  have  a  date  with  the  girls.  Could  it  be  that  she  had  heard 
some  of  the  remarks  that  were  floating  around  about  her 
and  him  ?  He  knew  that  some  of  the  things  about  her  were 
true,  but  he  didn’t  care  about  her  past  and  had  told  her  so 
the  first  time  he  had  gone  out  with  her.  But  the  things 
that  were  said  about  him  were  so  absolutely  false  that  he 
wondered  how  anyone  could  make  up  such  slander  about 
him.  If  she  had  heard  anything  about  him,  she  should  give 
him  a  chance  to  defend  himself. 
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Sometimes  in  those  two  weeks  he  wondered  whether  it 
all  was  worth  while.  He  wished  everything  could  be  going 
as  smoothly  as  when  he  was  at  sea.  There  was  never  any¬ 
thing  there  to  disturb  a  man’s  composure,  nothing  there  but 
the  roll  of  the  boat,  and  the  scream  of  the  gulls,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  word  from  Pete.  Pete  was  almost  always  silent. 

It  was  unusually  warm  that  March  afternoon  when  he 
went  up  to  her  house.  He  would  have  been  content  on  any 
other  day  to  stay  indoors  with  her,  but  today  he  wanted  to 
go  out.  He  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  take  a  walk. 

“No,  I’ve  got  some  work  to  do.” 

“But  it’s  so  nice  out.” 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  walk,  go  ahead  and  walk.  I’ve 
got  some  ironing  to  do  and  I’m  going  to  stay  in.”  Her  sharp, 
biting  voice  cut  right  into  him  causing  his  head  to  whirl  for 
a  split  second.  He  had  lost  her.  How  ?  Why  ?  He  couldn’t 
answer  these  questions.  He  went  over  to  where  she  was, 
and  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

“Jennie,  something’s  gone  wrong  between  us.  You 
weren’t  like  this  before.  You’ve  changed.  Am  I  to  blame, 
or  has  someone  said  something?”  He  was  speaking  softly, 
quietly,  trying  to  keep  his  voice  from  breaking.  He  had  to 
swallow  once,  twice,  to  keep  his  voice  from  betraying  his 
feelings. 

She  listened  indifferently  while  he  talked  apparently 
engrossed  in  filing  her  nails,  yet  she  couldn’t  help  betraying 
herself  by  a  slight  start  at  the  words  “someone  said  some¬ 
thing.”  She  heard  his  bitter  laugh  when  she  had  moved  at 
his  words,  but  what  could  she  do?  She  knew  that  they 
were  talking  about  them  and  that  what  they  said  was  mostly 
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false.  Yet  it  had  always  been  like  this.  No  sooner  had  she 
begun  to  take  a  liking  to  some  fine  chap  than  the  parish  had 
to  begin  to  talk,  so  that  the  fellows  eventually  said  good-by 
to  her  for  good.  She  liked  Bronie,  but  she  wouldn’t  wait 
until  he  gave  her  the  same  treatment  that  the  others  did. 
She  would  be  the  one  to  break  it  up. 

“You  hit  it  right  on  the  nose,  fella.  They’re  talking 
again.” 

“But  surely  you  don’t  believe  what  they’re  saying?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  believe.  You  know  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  biggest  lie.” 

“I’d  never  believe  anything  about  you  unless  you  told 
me  yourself.  Can’t  you  do  the  same  for  me?  All  I’m  ask¬ 
ing  is  that  you  trust  me.” 

Jennie  sat  silently  rubbing  the  long  nail  file  over  the 
tips  of  her  nails.  It  was  going  to  be  hard,  but  it  had  to 
come  now. 

“At  least  give  me  a  chance  to  defend  myself.  Let  me 
explain.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  would  do  no  good,  Bron.  This  must 
be  the  end.  It  would  only  hurt  us  both  more  to  keep  on 
seeing  each  other  and  knowing  that  it  has  to  end.” 

Bronie  got  up  off  the  arm  rest  wearily.  No  use  staying 
where  he  wasn’t  wanted.  Wtihout  a  word  he  put  on  his 
coat  and  adjusted  his  scarf  carefully  before  the  mirror.  In 
the  next  room  Hal  Kemp’s  muted  trumpets  were  softly  play¬ 
ing  Deep  Purple,  filling  the  room  with  its  nostalgic  melody. 

“It’s  good-by,  then,  Jennie?”  He  hoped  she  would 
change  her  mind  in  that  last  minute,  yet  knew  in  his  heart 
that  she  wouldn’t.  He  looked  wistfully  down  at  her  toying 
with  the  nail  file. 
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“Yes,  good-by.”  Then  she  rose  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  slight,  twisted  smile.  “Do  you  mind  if  I  don’t  go  down  to 
the  door  with  you?” 

“I’ll  make  out  all  right.”  He  hated  to  think  that  this 
was  to  be  his  last  glimpse  of  her.  When  he  saw  her  twisting 
the  ring  he  had  given  her  and  trying  to  get  it  off,  he  went 
over  to  her. 

“Jen.  will  you  do  me  a  favor?  I  know  that  you  don’t 
care  for  me  any  more,  but  will  you  keep  my  ring  as  a 
souvenir?” 

“I  couldn’t.” 

“Please  do.  I’ll  only  throw  it  away  if  you  make  me  take 
it  back.”  He  grasped  her  hands  to  keep  her  from  taking 
off  the  ring.  The  next  thing  he  knew  was  that  he  was 
kissing  her  again,  kissing  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  brushing 
his  lips  against  her  temples. 

She  didn’t  object.  She  felt  just  as  badly  as  he  did 
about  the  whole  affair.  Finally  she  pushed  him  gently  away. 
He  whispered  “good-by”  and  without  a  single  glance  back¬ 
ward  he  hastened  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  her  life. 

Bronie  didn’t  know  how  far  he  walked  that  afternoon 
in  and  out  the  various  side  streets  until  he  found  himself 
at  last  down  at  the  old  familiar  fishing  wharves.  He  was 
glad  he  hadn’t  met  anyone  he  knew,  because  he  was  afraid 
they  might  speak  to  him.  Here  among  the  fish  wharves  he 
knew  that  the  memory  of  her  would  be  less  poignant.  The 
gentle  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  boats 
seemed  like  a  balm  to  his  ragged  nerves.  Then  the  memory 
of  his  old  boat  came  back  to  him  opening  an  avenue  of  es¬ 
cape  from  all  that  he  had  learned  to  like  in  the  past  year. 
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He  quit  his  job  at  the  cotton  mill  because  he  couldn’t 
stand  the  strain  on  his  mind  as  he  sought  to  keep  from 
thinking  of  Jennie.  He  began  to  hang  around  the  gray, 
dingy,  scale  covered  fish  wharves  listening  to  the  bawling 
of  the  loud  mouthed  fishermen.  Then  one  day  he  heard  of 
a  fellow  he  knew  who  had  a  good  tub  to  sell.  She  turned 
out  to  be  a  trim  little  lobster  craft,  drawing  only  a  foot  and 
a  half,  and  complete  with  all  the  necessary  rigging  for 
lobstering:  davits,  niggerhead,  and  a  sweet  little  motor. 

He  hesitated  to  buy  it.  There  was  always  a  faint  hope 
that  Jennie  would  see  him  again.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  se  her  and  ask  her  as  a  friend  what  she  thought  of  his 
idea  of  getting  the  boat. 

When  he  reached  her  house  he  didn’t  dare  to  go  in  to 
see  her,  but  walked  past  her  house.  He  circled  the  block 
trying  to  get  up  the  necessary  courage.  Would  she  want 
to  see  him?  While  he  was  debating  with  himself,  he  saw 
her  come  out  with  some  fellow.  He  knew  he  could  never 
ask  her  for  any  advice,  not  even  as  a  friend. 

He  was  at  the  wheel  of  the  boat  that  next  day,  riding 
the  boat  now  at  full  speed,  then  at  half  speed,  now  turning 
her  sharply  to  see  how  she  took  it,  hitting  the  swells  head 
on  and  letting  the  swells  hit  the  boat  on  the  side,  testing 
her  in  every  manner  he  knew.  His  jaw  was  hard  set  as  he 
drove  that  boat,  nor  did  he  pay  any  attention  to  Mike  the 
little  Italian  sitting  calmly  against  the  cabin  door  watching 
him  with  an  amused  smile.  It  wasn’t  until  they  had  turned 
back  toward  the  harbor  that  Bronie  spoke. 

“I’ll  take  the  boat,”  he  said  and  that  was  all.  The  little 
Italian  scrambled  lazily  up  from  the  deck,  and  padded  softly 
over  to  him  in  his  rubber  sneakers. 
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“You’re  tired,”  he  said  taking  hold  of  the  wheel.  “Sit 
down.  I’ll  take  her  in.” 

He  relinquished  the  wheel  without  any  objection  and 
sat  down  on  a  lobster  trap  to  gaze  pensively  at  the  milky- 
green  water  rushing  past  the  side  of  the  boat. 

“You  don’t  look  like  you  feel  so  good,  eh?”  Mike  asked. 
“Where  have  you  been  for  such  a  long  time?” 

“Out  West — working,”  he  lied.  “Nothing  like  having 
your  own  boat  I  told  myself.  So  I’ve  come  back  to  stay.” 

“That’s  nice.  Me,  I’d  like  to  stay  in  this  business,  but 
my  wife,  she  doesn’t  like  it.  Afraid  something  might  happen. 
They  just  want  me  to  sit  around  the  house  and  work  in  the 
factory.  These  women,  they’re  never  happy  only  when  they 
can  take  something  away  from  us  and  make  us  do  like  they 
say.  My  wife,  she’s  a  good  lady,  but  she’s  just  like  the 
others.” 

“Yeah,  they’re  all  the  same.  Happy  only  when  they 
make  us  unhappy.” 

Bronie  watched  the  skyscrapers  growing  larger  as  they 
neared  the  waterfront.  Then  the  wharf  buildings,  and  the 
wharves,  and  the  many  little  mackerel  boats  and  lobster 
boats  untangled  themselves  from  the  shapeless  black  mass. 
The  idea  of  living  and  mingling  with  those  who  lived  here 
sickened  him  after  a  year  away  from  all  this.  He  loved 
the  sea  but  he  hated  these  raucous,  bawdy  fish  vendors. 

“Mike,  who’s  got  that  old  shack  out  on  Turner’s  Island? 
You  know,  the  one  where  Pete  and  I  kept  our  spare  barrels, 
rope,  and  other  junk?” 

“Oh,  yeah.  That  one.  You  know  Manuelo  whose 
brother  married  fat  Lucia  Paglianelli  the  night  you  got 
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drunk  and  tried  to  kiss  her  old  lady?  Well,  he  lives  there 
most  of  the  time.” 

A  week  later  Bronie  and  Manuelo  had  finished  scraping 
and  repainting  her  bottom  and  had  her  in  the  water.  He 
called  her  his  Lost  Lady.  Bronie  had  enveigled  Manuelo 
to  work  for  him  and  the  two  of  them  had  the  pots  ready 
and  the  buoys  painted  red  and  yellow  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  buoys.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Bronie  was  riding 
her  out  again  to  his  favorite  spots,  and  there  Manuelo  would 
lower  the  lobster  traps  with  the  niggerhead.  The  two 
worked  feverishly:  Manuelo  because  it  was  his  nature  to 
work  hard,  Bronie  because  this  was  the  only  way  he  could 
keep  away  the  fits  of  despondency  which  were  creeping  in 
over  him. 

Luck  seemed  to  favor  them.  The  lobsters  still  seemed 
to  haunt  the  same  spots,  and  the  same  ledges  so  that  their 
hauls  were  better  than  average.  But  he  wasn’t  satisfied 
with  just  good  catches;  he  became  almost  fanatical  in  his 
unceasing  work,  so  that  even  Manuelo  complained  and 
wouldn’t  go  out  if  the  weather  seemed  a  little  too  rough. 
No  weather  would  stop  Bronie,  however.  When  Maneulo 
wouldn’t  come,  he  had  no  one  to  talk  to  except  a  couple  of 
gulls  who  would  come  gliding  down  to  the  deck  in  large 
circles.  They,  like  himself,  shunned  the  company  of  other 
gulls,  screaming  and  flaying  their  wings  if  any  dared  to 
try  to  alight. 

There  were  thousands  of  little  whitecaps  scudding  over 
the  water  one  day,  and  Manuelo  refused  to  go  out.  But  out¬ 
side  of  the  wind  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  Bronie 
let  him  stay  on  the  island  and  salt  up  a  couple  barrels  of 
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fresh  herring,  while  he  went  out  to  look  over  some  pots  on 
a  ledge  that  Manuelo  had  shown  him  not  long  ago.  He  had 
an  idea  that  there  was  an  undertow  there  most  of  the  time 
so  that  rope  from  the  buoy  to  the  trap  would  be  taut.  It 
would  be  a  good  day  to  find  out. 

Out  at  sea  the  waves  were  running  high  and  it  took 
him  a  little  longer  to  cover  the  short  distance  out  to  the 
Ledge  than  he  expected.  As  long  as  the  clouds  stayed  light 
and  fluffy-looking  he  didn’t  care.  In  the  distance  he  spied 
one  of  his  buoys,  and  set  his  boat  right  at  it.  Then  he 
locked  the  wheel,  shut  off  the  motor,  and  braced  his  legs 
against  the  low  side  of  the  boat,  ready  to  hook  the  buoy 
as  he  passed.  He  missed  it  several  times  before  he  finally 
hooked  it  and  the  delay  caused  by  his  having  to  circle  back 
only  irritated  him.  Soon  the  niggerhead  turned,  and  the 
snatch  block  squeaked,  and  the  trap  came  up  with  a  fairly 
good  catch  and  with  very  few  crabs  mixed  in.  He  had 
expected  an  undertow  and  was  surprised  to  find  none. 

Satisfied  at  the  lack  of  an  undertow  and  the  run  of  the 
lobsters  he  wondered  whether  or  not  he  should  turn  back. 
Quite  a  bit  of  water  was  pouring  onto  the  deck  making  it 
slippery,  and  then  flowing  out  of  the  scuppers  in  a  steady 
stream. 

He  laughed.  He  was  getting  to  be  like  Manuelo  every 
day  building  up  unnecessary  fears.  In  the  distance  he  could 
see  one  of  his  buoys  appear  and  disappear  in  among  the 
waves.  He  shot  the  boat  toward  the  spot  and  then  let  it 
coast  when  he  was  about  two  boat  lengths  away.  As  it 
coasted,  he  smiled,  bracing  himself  on  the  slippery  deck 
flooring.  With  a  quick  stab  he  hooked  the  buoy  with  its 
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taut  rope.  The  boat  lurched  as  he  forgot  to  let  go  in  time 
and  he  went  sailing  head  first  into  the  water  clutching  wildly 
for  something, — anything.  He  didn’t  even  come  up  once 
after  he  had  gone  under. 

It  was  poor  Mrs.  Hobbes  who  had  all  her  washin’  to 
do  yet  what  met  Mrs.  Murray  and  Mrs.  Tittle  when  she 
went  out  shoppin’  and  told  them  the  news.  They  clucked 
their  tongues  and  shook  their  heads  in  amazed  wonder  at 
the  unforeseen  ways  that  life  took.  That  poor  Polelog  dead ! 
They  said  it  was  terrible,  and  so  they  went  into  the  tavern 
to  regain  their  composure  after  the  shockin’  news. 

“As  for  that  Jennie  woman,  it’s  good  enough  for  her. 
She’ll  never  get  that  man  again,”  remarked  Lizzie  Tittle. 

“Look  at  her  now,  slobberin’  around  with  no  man,  now 
that  he’s  gone,”  Mrs.  Hobbes  added. 

“She  never  did  now  what  she  wanted.  First  she  goes 
around  with  one  fellow  and  gives  him  the  air.  Then  she 
goes  ’round  with  another,  and  the  same  happens  to  him.” 

“Too  choosy,  that’s  what  she  is.” 

“Now  look  at  her.  She  ain’t  got  no  man  at  all,”  Mrs. 
Murray  said.  “And  good  enough  for  her,”  repeated  Mrs. 
Tittle. 

“Tsk,  tsk,  ain’t  it  awful?”  said  Mrs.  Hobbes  the  Rotund, 
as  she  swallowed  the  last  of  whatever  it  was  she  had  in 
her  glass. 
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Pickets 


Looking  at  the  pickets  on  the  fence, 
Mustering  the  right  things  to  say; 

She,  the  night,  the  pallid  moon, 

The  blinking  stars  were  gay. 

Banging  at  the  pickets  on  the  fence, 

She,  smiling — I,  blundering  on. 

Words  meaningless,  jumbled  thoughts; 

A  flashed  “Goodnight!” — She,  gone. 

Punching  at  the  pickets  on  the  fence. 

Wait!  Wait!  I  know  what  to  say! 

I,  alone — she,  gone, 

Pickets  holding  sway. 

— Joseph  G.  Dever. 
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Murder  On  The  Depths 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 


Our  scene  is  laid  in  the  office  of  a  college  newspaper , 
THE  DEPTHS.  The  office  is  luxuriously  appointed  with 
two  desks ,  a  window  sill,  and  a  man  from  the  Finance  Com¬ 
pany.  Seated  at  a  typewriter  which  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Rylus,  the  college  magazine,  Joe  McTarty,  feature 
editor,  plays  Beethoven’s  Minuet  in  G.  2  Seismographs 
quiver  as  Beethoven  rotates  rapidly  in  his  grave.  Hidden 
behind  McTarty  [are  four  reporters,  writing  busily.  They 
are  turning  out  Tic-tac-toe  forms  in  mass  production,  to 
keep  the  staff  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  only  other  person  apparent  in  the  room  is  Editor 
O’Ryan,  who  is  the  typical  newshawk.  He  has  the  burning 
eyes  of  the  zealot,  the  high  brow  of  the  intellectual ,  the 
Christmas  tie  of  the  nephew.  These,  however,  aren’t  im¬ 
mediately  apparent,  for  as  the  curtain  goes  up  he  is  under 
the  desk  looking  for  a  paper  clip.  Tt  is  this  exercise  which 
gives  the  Characteristic  bag  to  his  pants.  In  d  box  on  the 
wall,  marked  “High  Voltage,  Watch  Out!”  are  some  of  his 
electrifying  editorials. 

Silence  reigns,  except  for  the  snoring  of  Business  Man- 
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ager  Phaquin,  who  remains  out  of  sight  as  is  his  wont.  The 
door  opens ,  and  a  visitor  enters . 

Visitor:  Is  this  the  office  of  The  Depths ? 

O’Ryan  (sighing)  :  Yes,  drat  it! 

Visitor:  My  firm  is  considering  running  an  ad.  What 
is  your  circulation? 

O’Ryan,  drawing  himself  up  haughtily:  Sir! 

Visitor:  (a  bit  puzzled)  :  How  many  subscribers  have 
you? 

O’Ryan:  The  Depths ,  sir,  has  no  subscribers.  It  is 
against  our  policy  to  have  readers.  We  insist  on  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  readers  tend  to  become  tyrannical.  They 
want  news,  and  they  want  good  writing;  they  want  this, 
they  want  that.  Deliver  The  Depths  from  such  meddling! 

Visitor,  apologetically:  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  It  was 
silly  of  me  to  ask.  Ouch! 

The  door  has  opened  abruptly ,  the  knob  neatly  dis¬ 
placing  the  visitor’s  seventh  vertebra.  Juvenal  Gerard  Re¬ 
verse,  star  reporter  of  The  Depths ,  dashes  in  breathlessly. 
In  the  excitement  following  the  visitor  slips  out  unnoticed. 

Reverse  (a  young  man-about-town-who-is-still-a-little- 
damp-behind-the-ears) :  What  a  story!  What  a  story!  Boss, 
I’ve  got  a  scoop! 

O’Ryan:  Exclusive? 

Reverse :  Exclusive !  I’ve  just  had  an  interview  with  a 
freshman,  and  he  says  his  marks  are  home! 

O’Ryan:  STOP  THE  PRESSES!  Stop  the  presses! 
Hurry,  we  have  only  four  days  to  deadline ! 

McTarty:  It’s  Tuesday. 

O’Ryan:  Tuesday!  Too  late.  We’ll  put  it  in  next  week. 

Reverse :  Swell !  I  can  think  up  a  headline  by  then ! 
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McTarty :  Make  it  the  week  after  and  I’ll  have  Bercier’s 
opinion  on  it. 

O’Ryan:  That  reminds  me.  Where’s  Jim  Bean?  He  has 
copy  here  for  the  next  three  weeks,  predicting  a  different 
football  coach  each  issue.  Why  didn’t  somebody  tell  him 
we  have  a  coach  ? 

McTarty:  He  knows  it,  but  he  can’t  get  out  of  the 
habit.  He’s  been  predicting  all  year,  and  he  can’t  be  any 
more  wrong  now. 

O’Ryan:  Well,  tell  him  we’ll  make  him  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  if  he  doesn’t  stop.  Then  he’ll  have  to  go 
to  the  North  Station  every  week  and  get  The  Depths  from 
that  conductor  on  the  Lowell  train. 

Reverse:  Yeah,  and  I  hear  the  conductor  is  mad  since 
we  raised  the  circulation  last  week.  He  says  he  has  to  use 
two  pockets  to  carry  The  Depths  now. 

O’Ryan:  That’s  your  fault.  I  told  you  it  was  rubbing 
it  in  to  ask  your  aunt  to  take  two  copies. 

Reverse:  Well,  we  can  give  one  to  that  woman  who 
wrote  in  this  week. 

O’Ryan:  What  woman? 

Reverse:  The  letter’s  in  your  desk  there. 

(The  editor  fumbles  in  the  top  draw.) 

O’Ryan,  reading  the  letter:  “Dear  Sir:  I  wonder  if  you 
would  send  me  about  ten  back  issues  of  The  Depths.  I  am 
starting  Spring  cleaning  this  week,  and  those  1915  Boston 
Globes  will  have  to  be  removed  from  the  pantry  shelves.  I 
have  had  the  highest  recommendations  for  your  paper. 
Gratefully  yours,  Mrs.  O.  R.  Throttlewhist.”  Hmm.  Where’s 
Bill  McNarty?  I’ve  just  got  an  idea  to  increase  our  cir¬ 
culation  to  a  good  dozen  or  even — 
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J.  J.  Dazey,  bursting  in  wide-eyed:  Andy!  George  Bee 
is  dead!  Murdered!  They  just  found  the  corpse  on  the 
tennis  courts.  The  cops  think  it’s  an  inside  job ! 

A  deathly  silence  ensues  and  all  present  go  white. 
Finally,  trying  to  control  his  voice,  the  editor  speaks,  coldly. 

O’Ryan:  Reverse,  I  think  you  said  you  had  covered 
all  the  bulletin  boards  ? 

Reverse,  (self-righteously)  :  I  copied  every  one  and  put 
my  byline  on  them. 

O’Ryan:  And  the  table  of  Contents  of  The  Rylus? 

Reverse :  I  have  it  listed ;  it’s  my  big  feature  this  week. 

O’Ryan:  Did  Bill  Cullivan  have  any  handouts? 

Reverse:  None. 

O’Ryan,  in  a  voice  of  steel :  Dazey,  from  what  bulletin 
board  did  you  get  that  information  about  the  murder? 

Dazey:  It  wasn’t  on  a  bulletin  board!  It’s  news!  I  saw 
the  corpse  with  my  own  eyes!  It’s  upstairs  if — 

O’Ryan:  Enough!  Dazey,  you’re  a  Junior.  I  might 
have  expected  this  from  a  freshman,  and  I  might  excuse  a 
particularly  imbecilic  sophomore,  but  a  Junior!  You’ve 
read  The  Depths  almost  three  years? 

Dazey:  Yes,  but — 

O’Ryan:  And  have  you  ever  seen  any  news  in  it  not 
taken  from  a  bulletin  board? 

Dazey:  No,  but — 

O’Ryan :  You  know  our  rules.  You  remember  the  Oath 
of  Hippocrates.  You  know  the  ethics  of  our  profession. 
And  yet  you  deliberately  bring  in  news  not  on  a  bulletin 
board.  Dazey,  you’re  fired! 

Dazey,  pleadingly:  But  Andy,  I’ll  never  do  it  again, 
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honest  I  won’t.  Gimme  another  chance,  won’tcha  ?  Please, 
Andy! 

O’Ryan  looks  around  at  the  staff.  Indignantly,  having 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  Dazey’s  treason,  they  turn 
thumbs  down.  O’Ryan  points  to  the  door  and  Dazey  leaves 
haltingly.  Silence  falls  on  the  group  for  a  moment. 

McTarty  (meditatively)  :  I  always  suspected  Dazey. 

Grandacre:  He  never  looked  the  true  Depths  type. 

Wullen:  I  always  thought  that  streak  of  radicalism 
would  be  the  end  of  him. 

(General  Sigh). 

O’Ryan:  All  right,  men;  back  to  work.  Wullen,  find 
that  circulation  manager  of  ours,  will  you?  (Art  leaves) 
Now,  Reverse,  what’s  the  big  story  this  week? 

Reverse:  I  don’t  know  whether  we  ought  to  lead  off 
with  that  debate  in  East  Norwich  or  the  thriller  about  the 
new  parking  rules. 

O’Ryan :  It  won’t  be  the  debate,  anyway ;  Phaquin’s  in 
that.  Has  anybody  written  up  how  next  Thursday’s  play 
came  off? 

McTarty,  (intrigued)  :  Whaddaya  mean,  you  won’t  lead 
with  the  debate  story  because  Phaquin’s  in  it? 

O’Ryan:  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Ah,  here’s  Bill 
McNarty  now! 

(The  circulation  manager  enters  with  Wullen). 

McNarty:  Hey,  Andy,  I’ve  got  a  swell  juicy  bit  for 
your  Tabloid  column.  The  tulips  are  beginning  to  show  in 
the  circle! 

O’Ryan:  Perfect!  I’ll  build  that  story  up.  Now  the 
make-up  men  won’t  have  to  space  so  much.  But  what  I 
wanted  to  see  you  about  is  my  latest  idea  to  increase  our 
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circulation  without  having  the  staff  marry  into  large  fam¬ 
ilies.  I  want  you  to  start  a  campaign  aimed  to  hit  the 
Spring-cleaning  season,  and  pointing  out — 

Inspector  Conan  Holmes,  barging  into  the  office:  Don’t 
move  nobody!  No  one’s  to  leave  this  room,  y’hear? 

McTarty :  Well,  we  have  a  class  at  nine  tomorrow,  and 
I  haven’t  many  cuts  1 — 

Holmes:  Shut  up!  I’ll  do  the  talking.  Now  who  are 
you? 

McTarty  writes  out  his  name. 

Holmes:  What  do  you  know  about  this  murder? 
Where’s  the  editor? 

McTarty  points  to  O’Ryan. 

Holmes  (to  O’Ryan)  :  Did  you  know  George  Bee? 

O’Ryan :  He’s  an  associate  editor  of  The  Depths. 

Holmes:  You  mean  he  was  an  associate  editor.  What 
else  was  he? 

O’Ryan :  A  junior,  a  member  of  the  Deanna  Durbin  Fan 
Club — 

Holmes:  I  mean,  what  else  was  he  on  the  staff? 

O’Ryan  (hesitatingly) :  What  else? 

Holmes :  That’s  my  line. 

O’Ryan:  Er,  nothing  else;  I  can’t  think  of — 

Wullen  (brightly)  :  Sure  he  was  something  else.  You 
remember,  Andy,  you  promoted  him  for  that  Rylus  story, 
and  put  him  in  charge  of  that  cut  of  Phaquin.  He  was 
supposed  to  polish  it  every  day,  and  have  it  ready  for  the 
front  page  each  week. 

Holmes:  Oh.  So  that’s  it.  Look.  (He  produces  a 
cut.)  Do  you  recognize  this? 

Wullen:  Sure;  that’s  Phaquin. 
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Holmes:  I  thought  so.  O’Ryan,  I  arrest  you  for  the 
murder  of  George  Bee! 

O’Ryan  (hollowly)  :  Ha,  ha!  Ridiculous!  Why  should 
I  kill  Bee?  (He  glances  furtively  at  the  door.) 

Holmes:  The  jig  is  up,  O’Ryan.  You  won’t  get  away. 
The  place  is  surrounded.  Now  will  you  confess,  or  shall  1 
tell  you  why  you  killed  Bee? 

O’Ryan  desperately:  All  right,  I’ll  tell.  I  killed  him, 
all  right.  I  killed  him.  And  Ird  do  it  again.  I  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  cut  of  Phaquin,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  HE 
LOST  IT! 

Staff  (aghast) :  Lost  it? 

O’Ryan :  He  lost  the  cut  of  Phaquin.  And  what  is  The 
Depths  without  the  cut  of  Phaquin?  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  murder  him. 

Staff  (sympathetically) :  None  whatever. 

Holmes :  Come  along,  O’Ryan.  You’ll  bum  for  this. 

O’Ryan:  Yes,  I’ll  bum.  But  remember,  boys,  I’m  still 
your  editor.  I’ll  bum.  But  don’t  print  the  story  till  you 
read  it  on  the  bulletin  board! 


The  fingering  harpist  pulls  at  the  string 
To  end  with  a  lingering  note. 

It  hovers  a  while  and  then  it  takes  wing, 

Like  words  that  a  poet  once  wrote. 

Just  like  the  soft  fading-out  of  a  symphony 
Sorrow  departs  with  a  heart-haunting  melody. 


Bernard  Frazier. 
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Pius  XII 

Te  Deum  laudamus 

Te  Dominum  confitemur  .  .  . 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hearts 
are  filled  to  bursting.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  throats  break  into  their 
greatest  paean  of  divine  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  For  "we  have  a  Pope.” 

It  was  not  in  St.  Peter’s  square  alone 
that  breasts  swelled  and  pulses  thrilled  to 
the  words,  "We  have  a  Pope.”  To  the 
faithful  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  the 
name  of  the  new  vicar  of  Christ  came  as 
the  latest  proof  that  God  is  still  care¬ 
fully  guiding  His  Church.  From  the 
vast,  inexhaustible  hoard  of  able  men  on 
whom  the  Church  may  draw,  God  has 
chosen  the  best  as  our  ruler. 

In  Eugenio  Pacelli  the  Church  has  a 
brilliant  head.  His  Vatican  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  rated  by  unbiased  observers  as 
the  "smartest  state  department  of  Europe’s 
smaller  nations.”  A  long  string  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  victories  is  credited  to  him.  His 
intellectual  accomplishments,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  his  "gift  of  tongues,” 
have  amazed  the  world’s  scholars. 

In  Eugenio  Pacelli  the  world  has  a 
popular  head.  Those  of  us  who  saw  him 
at  Boston  College  a  few  years  ago  appre¬ 
ciate  the  magnetism  of  his  personality. 
His  remarkable  features,  his  friendliness, 
his  sense  of  humor,  and  perhaps  most  of 
all  his  brisk  "American-ness”  put  him 
close  to  his  audience  on  that  occasion.  It 
would  seem,  from  press  accounts,  that  it 
has  been  thus  with  all  his  audiences. 

Yet  brilliance  and  popularity  do  not 
make  a  Pope,  a  fact  which  the  College  of 
Cardinals  appreciates  perfectly.  At  his 
coronation  Pope  Piux  XII  was  reminded 
that  popularity,  and  the  glory  of  the 
world,  pass  as  a  whiff  of  smoke.  As  for 
brilliance — no  human  intellect  can  carry 
on  the  tremendous  office  of  Pope  without 
divine  aid.  No  Pope  can  be  a  good  Pope 
without  the  guidance  of  God.  An  ignor¬ 
ant,  uneducated  holy  man  would  make  a 
better  Pope  than  a  brilliant  worldling. 

But  God  has  been  good.  For  in  Eugenio 
Pacelli  the  Church  has  a  saintly  head.  And 
that  is  all  that  matters. 
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Gold 

Tales  of  Spanish  gold  have  always 
intrigued  the  romanticists  of  the  world. 
Today  we  have  a  new  tale  of  Spanish 
gold  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
realists.  Particularly  if  the  realists  hve  in 
countries  which  are  threatened  by  Com¬ 
munism. 

As  Barcelona  neared  its  fall,  nine  truck- 
loads  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
headed  north  in  flight.  The  Loyalists 
had  stolen  most  of  the  treasure  from 
churches,  some  from  jewelry  shops,  and 
this  was  what  remained  after  two  and  a 
half  years  of  spending  for  war  materials. 
It  was  still  of  incalculable  value.  When 
the  trucks  reached  Figueras,  the  Nation¬ 
alists  were  close  behind.  General  Lister, 
commanding  the  rear  guard,  ordered  his 
men  to  take  the  treasure  across  the  border 
in  their  pockets  and  suitcases,  for  the 
trucks  could  barely  move  through  the 
crowded  roads.  In  this  way  they  emptied 
three  truckloads.  The  other  six  trucks 
were  dynamited,  but  whether  the  treasure 
was  blown  to  eternity  with  them,  or 
hidden,  scattered  over  the  Pyrenees,  very 
few  men  know.  In  any  case,  the  odds 


Will  Of  The  People 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  get  further 
proof  that  this  country  is  a  true  democ¬ 
racy.  As  Chief  Justice  Hughes  has  said: 
“In  the  long  run,  the  people  usually  get 
what  they  want.”  Sometimes  it  takes 
years,  but  if  the  public  is  determined,  it 
may  have  its  will. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  the  latest  move  in  the 
baseball  business.  The  National  Semi- 
pro  Baseball  Congress  has  decided  to  dress 
its  umpires  henceforth  in  stripes.  Another 
victory  for  the  populace!  For  years  we 
have  cried,  “Robber!  Trun  out  the  crook!” 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  At 
last  the  authorities  appreciate  our  point  of 
view.  But  it  would  be  more  accurate  if 
they’d  put  numbers  across  the  chests  of 
those  uniforms. 


are  that  very  little  of  it  will  ever  be  seen 
again. 

It  is  fitting  that  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  the  Reds  before  leaving  Spain  should 
be  this  wanton  destruction.  From  the 
beginning  Communism  in  Spain  has 
been  synonomous  with  waste  and  de¬ 
struction.  The  firing  of  churches  and 
schools,  the  looting  of  shops,  and  murder 
marked  the  period  just  before  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  uprising.  When  the  President 
of  Spain  requested  Largo  Caballero 
to  call  off  his  thugs,  the  Socialist  impu¬ 
dently  refused.  Since  his  party’s  support 
was  needed  for  the  weak  government,  he 
was  not  molested,  and  the  destruction  con¬ 
tinued.  During  the  war  itself  we  know 
that  even  in  Leftist  Barcelona,  rioting 
and  destruction  occurred  as  Syndicalists 
fought  Anarchists  and  Anarchists  Com¬ 
munists.  There  could  never  be  any  sort 
of  security — of  life  or  of  property — while 
the  radicals  remained  in  Spain.  And  now, 
even  as  the  curtain  rings  down  upon  them, 
the  Communists  leave  the  mark  of  their 
passing.  If  they  cannot  have  her  wealth, 
they  are  determined  that  Spain  will  not 
have  it  either. 


Business 

Governor  Roy  Ayers  of  Montana  has 
courageously  vetoed  the  bill  aimed  to  put 
Montana  into  the  slimiest  business  oper¬ 
ated  by  any  state — divorce.  Reno  has 
cleaned  up  with  her  six-week  residence 
lav/;  Montana’s  bill  provided  that  thirty 
days  residence  was  sufficient  title  to  a 
divorce  in  that  state.  Nevade  was  ready 
with  a  twenty-eight  day  law  to  meet  the 
cut-throat  competition  if  necessary. 

As  the  governor  vetoed  the  bill,  a  legis¬ 
lator  was  heard  to  moan:  “There  goes 
$23,000,000  of  business  a  year  down  the 
sewrer.”  A  more  pagan  concept  of  busi¬ 
ness — and  of  government — has  never  been 
held. 

Even  legally,  such  divorces  are  mean¬ 
ingless  when  obtained  by  citizens  of  an¬ 
other  state.  There  have  been  cases  in 
Massachusetts  in  Which  citizens  of  this 
state  have  obtained  Nevada  divorces,  re¬ 
turned  here,  and  remarried.  Courts  have 
held  that  when  the  establishment  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  Nevada  was  not  bona  fide,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  divorce,  the 
divorce  is  not  recognizable  in  this  state; 
the  second  marriage  is  therefore  null,  and 
the  childern  born  of  it  illegitimate. 

But  no  matter  what  the  legal  aspects, 
the  legislator’s  remark  is  shameful.  For 
the  sake  of  the  omnipotent  dollar  he 
would  have  a  soverign  state  enter  frankly 
into  the  business  of  wrecking  homes,  or¬ 
phaning  children, — and  encouraging  sin. 
He  thinks  Montana  is  throwing  away 
money  when  it  decides  not  to  commit 
crimes.  There  are  some  prosperous  en¬ 
terprises  which  no  decent  man  would 
touch — does  our  legislator  believe  this  is 
throwing  money  away?  Because  he  did 
not  rob  the  First  National  Bank  last  week 
does  he  regret  that  several  grand  have 
gone  down  the  sewer?  We  could  cite 
a  more  pertinent  example  of  a  prosperous 
and  infamous  business,  but  this  is  written 
for  publication. 

We  congratulate  the  governor  of  Mon¬ 
tana  on  saving  his  state  from  such  busi¬ 
ness.  We  congratulate  the  legislator  for 
as  succinct  a  condensation  of  pragmatism 
as  we  have  yet  seen. 


Angelus  Over  The  Earth 

The  verdant  hills  reflect  the  setting  sun 
That  spreads  its  tawny  garb  along  each  crest, 

For  soon  the  long  day’s  travail  will  be  done 
And  dusk,  sweet-flowing,  bear  a  tide  of  rest. 

The  peasants  now  their  rhythmic  flails  arrest, 
Transfigured,  rapt  in  some  celestial  airs, 

Unheard  by  those  whom  nature  has  not  blessed, 
With  the  aura  that  the  wheat  enhaloed  wears, 
When  bowed  in  golden  Amen  to  the  human  prayers. 

— Leo  J.  Murphy. 
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Some  Theoretical  Aspects  of 
Catholic  Literature 

By  Louis  R.  Chauvenet 

PROFESSOR  MERCIER  of  Harvard,  as  reported  by  Joe 
McCarthy  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Heights,  contends 
that  truly  great  Catholic  literature  is  undesirable,  because 
essentially  a  work  of  the  devil.  Like  all  such  generaliza¬ 
tions,  Professor  Mercier’ s  contention  suffers  under  close 
scrutiny.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  evaluate  his  prop¬ 
osition  in  some  detail. 

If  we  admit,  to  begin  with,  that  great  literature  is  the 
product  of  pain  and  suffering,  it  may  seem  that  Professor 
Mercier  is  right  in  attributing  such  literature  to  the  devil 
as  its  source.  But  this  is  at  best  a  half-truth.  Great  liter¬ 
ature  is  not  written  in  Hell  at  Satan’s  dictation;  it  is 
written,  rather,  by  those  who  have  fought  and  defeated 
Satan  in  personal  conflict.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  reason 
great  literature  has  any  value  at  all — it  heartens  us  in  the 
fight  we  all  must  make,  saints  as  well  as  sinners,  if  in  differ¬ 
ent  degrees.  If  there  is  anything  a  Catholic  should  realize 
most  keenly,  it  is  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  not,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be,  one  which  “aims  at  order  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  life.”  Did  not  Christ  Himself  say  that  His 
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followers  must  be  ready  to  bear  His  cross?  Is  not  our 
whole  religion  a  challenge  to  constructive  action  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  those  in  ignorance?  Were  we  put  here  to 
be  happy  here  or  to  serve  God  in  this  life?  How  can  any¬ 
one  who  has  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
religion  maintain  that  it  is  a  mere  formula  to  give  us  peace 
in  the  meaning  of  “freedom  from  conflict?”  This  is  a  point 
of  Professor  Mercier’s  argument  with  which  I  am  entirely 
out  of  sympathy. 

The  chief  argument  on  the  opposite  side,  however,  is 
that  whatever  theories  may  be  advanced  to  show  that  great 
Catholic  literature  is  possible,  no  such  literature  has  been 
observed  either  in  the  past  or  the  present.  I  admit  the 
natural  strength  of  this  argument,  but  I  contend  that  vari¬ 
ous  forces  have  been  in  operation  which  tended  to  check 
the  development  of  Catholic  literature.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  our  recognized  literary  forms — such  as  the  novel, 
the  short  story,  and  the  essay — have  reached  their  modern 
structure  only  since  the  so-called  Protestant  Reformation. 
In  other  words,  during  the  only  periods  in  which  these  forms 
were  open  to  Catholic  writers,  the  Church  has  been  under 
constant  attack — at  first  from  the  Protestants  and  other 
heretics,  later  from  outright  agnostics  and  atheists.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  if  the  best  Catholic  minds  preferred 
to  center  their  efforts  on  the  defence  of  the  Church  against 
her  many  enemies,  rather  than  go  in  for  pure  literature,  as 
secular  writers  were  able  to  do.  (Strictly  Protestant  liter¬ 
ature  doesn’t  amount  to  much  either!)  It  was  just  those 
Catholics  who  had  the  most  accute  minds  and  the  highest 
abilities  who  were  precisely  those  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
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defending  the  Church  above  all  things.  Cardinal  Newman 
may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point.  In  more  recent  years  G. 
K.  Chesterton,  most  brilliant  twentieth  century  Catholic 
writer,  largely  abandoned  novels  in  order  to  put  before  the 
modern  public  an  up-to-date  Catholic  apologetica  which 
need  take  a  back  seat  from  no  one. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  paucity  of  great 
Catholic  literature  has  been  the  wide-spread  indifference  of 
the  Catholic  public  to  Catholic  writers.  This  indifference 
I  attribute  to  two  causes:  1)  the  publishers  of  Catholic 
literature  erred  in  the  beginning  by  accepting  poor  liter¬ 
ature  under  the  impression  that  it  would  sell  merely  by 
being  Catholic  in  tone,  and  2)  the  average  Catholic  seems 
to  share  Professor  Mercier’s  view  of  his  religion  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  degree — so  much  so  that  once  he  has  attained  his  per¬ 
sonal  “order  and  happiness,”  his  only  contribution  to  the 
“order  and  happiness”  of  others  has  been  a  larger  or  smaller 
monetary  donation,  as  his  conscience  demands.  But  this 
leads  us  into  the  vast  field  of  the  discussion  of  need  for 
Catholic  Action.  I  can  only  say  here  that  if  there  were 
fewer  Catholics  content  with  filling  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  their  religion  and  more  intent  on  rendering  God 
the  maximum  personal  service,  there  would  be  a  remark¬ 
able  revival  of  Catholic  literature,  among  many  other 
things! 

To  conclude,  we  maintain  that  in  leading  a  good  Cath¬ 
olic  life  a  man  does  not  necessarily  sink  into  the  sort  of 
self-satisfied  stupor  to  which  Prof.  Mercier  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  would  apparently  condemn  him.  We  do  not  notice 
that  the  world  today  has  reached  such  an  ideal  state  that 
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the  active  practising  Catholic  perforce  leads  a  life  devoid 
of  conflict  either  with  himself  or  with  others.  Indeed,  we 
would  point  out  that  the  evidence  is  entirely  the  other  way. 
And  it  is  when,  and  only  when,  the  numbers  of  active  prac¬ 
tising  Catholics  have  risen  sharply,  that  we  look  for  a 
practical  demonstration  of  our  theory  that  a  great  Catholic 
literature  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  in  some  sense  in¬ 
evitable,  if  Catholic  men  and  women  make  the  successful 
stand  against  subversive  forces  that  we  have  every  right 
to  expect  they  will. 


Puer  Dolorosus 

I  walked  in  happy,  cleansing  rain; 

But  felt  a  dark  and  deep-set  pain. 

The  water  washed  my  outward  part ; 

It  couldn’t  reach  my  dreary  heart. 

For  there  it  rained  another  way, 

A  way  I  wish  my  heart  could  say. 

Bernard  Frazier. 
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Modern  Trend 

By  Gordon  J.  O’Btien 


1  SUPPOSE  there  are  very  few  men  who  would  not  appre¬ 
ciate  a  comfortable  easy-chair,  a  roaring  fireplace,  and 
a  warming  Scotch  and  soda  on  a  cold  snowy  night.  Add  to 
this  formula  a  good  novel  and  an  excellent  radio  program 
of  classical  music  and  I  am  sure  the  appeal  becomes  univer¬ 
sal.  There  is  something  cheery  and  comfortable  about  such 
a  setting.  Amid  such  surroundings,  I  think  any  man  would 
become  a  trifle  complacent.  He  would  probably  begin  to 
think  that  he  hasn’t  done  so  poorly  in  life,  after  all. 

Only  last  night  I  was  sitting  in  my  living-room  reading 
a  book ;  in  fact  I  was  enjoying  just  such  sentiments  as  have 
been  described  above.  I  was  feeling  quite  self-satisfied,  and 
was  secretly  nursing  the  idea  that  I,  J.  Billingham  Potts, 
was  really  a  pretty  smart  fellow.  Wasn’t  I  president  of  an 
underwear  firm,  employing  nearly  two  hundred  men? 
Couldn’t  I  look  with  pride  at  my  sturdy  family,  ranging 
from  Janet,  who  was  eighteen  years  old,  down  to  J.  Billing¬ 
ham  Jr.,  eleven  years  old?  Had  I  not,  indeed,  quite  a  lot 
to  thank  God  for?  Although  I  admit  (to  myself  of  course) 
that  He  had  a  little  more  material  to  work  with,  in  my  case, 
than  He  usually  has. 
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These  reflections  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  noisy 
entrance  of  one  Elmer  Katz,  a  certain  young  man  of  nine¬ 
teen.  Elmer  lives  next  door,  and  sat  next  to  my  daughter 
Janet  in  school.  Except  for  this,  however,  he  had  no  visible 
claims  to  distinction,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  His  clothes  were 
just  disreputable  enough  to  be  in  style;  his  short  prison 
hair-cut,  “whiffle,”  I  believe  they  call  it,  was  sufficiently  un¬ 
kempt  to  pass  inspection;  and  his  sport  shoes  are  always 
just  muddy  enough  to  leave  marks  all  over  the  floor.  I  have 
always  maintained  that  muddy  footprints  are  no  adornment 
to  a  living-room  rug.  The  indomitable  Mr.  Katz,  however, 
continues  to  drive  my  housekeeper  to  tears  with  his  repeated 
forays  into  our  midst. 

From  what  I  could  hear  of  Elmer’s  unintelligible  jar¬ 
gon  I  gathered  that  his  radio  was  “on  the  blink”  and  that 
he  had  come  over  to  “hear  some  of  the  swing  barons  beat 
out  some  Jive.” 

Now,  I  had  always  prided  myself  on  being  just  a  big 
boy  at  heart.  In  fact,  I  always  gloated,  more  or  less,  when¬ 
ever  I  defeated  some  younger  fellow  in  a  stirring  game  of 
table  tennis.  Upon  hearing  the  masterful  flow  of  language 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Katz,  however,  I  began  to  feel  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  gaped 
quite  openly  at  him.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  certain 
“depth”  in  Elmer  which  I  had  never  suspected  before  in 
him.  Originality  is  an  admirable  quality,  if  kept  within 
bounds.  Although  I  would  not  testify  to  Elmer’s  self-con¬ 
trol,  he  certainly  was  original. 

While  I  was  ruminating  in  this  fashion,  Elmer  had  man¬ 
aged  to  find  a  program  suitable  to  his  tastes.  A  hideous 
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cacophony  of  rhythm  burst  from  the  innocent  face  of  the 
radio.  An  oily-voiced  announcer  poured  forth  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  “Kongo  Klugg  and  his  Annihilatin’  Alligators” 
were  on  the  air. 

As  this  enticing  bit  of  news  did  not  interest  me  in  the 
slightest  degree,  I  turned,  and  was  about  to  stamp  up  to 
my  room.  I  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  hurting  Elmer’s 
feelings,  because  during  my  short  acquaintenance  with  him, 
the  redoubtable  Mr.  Katz  had  never  shown  and  evidences  of 
possessing  such  nebulous  qualities. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of 
a  remarkable  change  in  my  friend  Elmer.  His  eyes  had  be¬ 
gun  to  glaze ;  his  shoulders  began  jerking,  and  his  over-sized 
feet  started  a  frenzied  tapping  on  the  floor.  His  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  an 
epileptic  fit.  Although  I  have  never  pretended  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  matter,  by  the  way  his  knees  and  arms 
were  shaking  I  would  have  given  him  three,  or  possibly  five 
minutes  to  live. 

Having  no  desire  to  see  Elmer  pass  on  to  his  heavenly 
reward,  however,  I  directed  my  frightened  limbs  toward  the 
kitchen,  to  procure  a  drink  of  water  for  the  afflicted  young 
man. 

Upon  re-entering  the  room,  with  the  glass  of  water 
firmly  clasped  in  my  hand,  I  was  greeted  by  a  curious  sight. 
Elmer  was  hopping  and  prancing,  in  some  strange  fashion, 
all  around  the  room.  By  the  contortions  he  was  entering 
into,  I  gathered  that  his  actions  were  somehow  connected 
with  the  unearthly  screeches  my  hitherto  faultless  radio 
was  producing. 
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Same  sort  of  mysterious  fellowship  also  seemed  to 
exist  between  Elmer  and  the  frenzied  voice  coming  at  me 
through  the  ether  waves.  Occasionally  I  would  hear  through 
the  din  of  the  orchestra  a  blatant  “Swing  it!”;  then  Elmer 
would  turn  his  large  soulful  eyes  toward  the  radio  and  emit 
a  heartfelt  “Yeah  man!” 

I  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  glass  of  water 
would  do  no  good  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  Elmer’s  difficulties 
were  entirely  out  of  my  province,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
cured  by  a  mere  glass  of  water.  Sadly  I  turned  and  left  the 
room.  As  I  walked  slowly  upstairs,  I  could  hear  the  radio 
die  down,  and  Elmer,  still  undaunted,  making  his  way  to  the 
icebox.  Unwillingly  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  truth : 
I  had  been  out-distanced  by  a  modem  trend.  If  Elmer  Katz 
was  a  typical  portrayal  of  Modem  Youth,  then  I  was  willing 
to  admit  defeat;  Modem  Youth  was  too  much  for  me. 
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Chasing  Shadows 

By  Francis  A.  Cahill 

THE  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  among  other  things 
a  history  of  strife ;  a  never  ending  battle  against  heresy 
and  paganism.  For  quite  some  time  now  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  serious  combat  with  the  forces  of  communism; 
and  for  quite  some  time  Catholics  have  been  going  far 
astray  in  their  methods  of  defending  Catholicism  and  ham¬ 
mering  at  the  stubborn  falsities  of  the  Marxists.  It  seems 
that  we  are  not  only  relying  on  negative  means  in  fighting 
this  evil  (when  a  positive  would  be  far  more  effective),  but 
we  are  actually  chasing  shadows  in  China  when  the  most 
fertile  and  potent  means  of  attack  lie  right  in  our  own  back 
yard. 

Certainly  I  am  an  advocate  of  presenting  a  strong  de¬ 
fense  to  Communistic  subtle  and  dangerous  half-truths,  and 
it  is  most  advisable  to  be  able  to  point  out  every  error  and 
flaw  in  this  “Red  Network.”  Yet  when  there  is  a  system, 
thoroughly  Christian  in  every  aspect,  that  will  sweep  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  new  heights  in  this  country,  an  impregnable  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  rock  the  foundations  of  Communism  and  raise 
an  unprecedented  clamor  and  clanging  of  converts  at  our 
door,  why  should  we  ignore  it?  How  can  we  so  miserably 
fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  its  standards? 
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The  fundamental  basis  of  this  system  is  a  widespread 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  liturgy.  I  daresay  that 
if  25%  of  the  efforts  and  time  of  present  Catholic  Action 
groups  was  devoted  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  such 
groups  would  accomplish  more  in  two  years  than  they  could 
possibly  hope,  at  present  rate,  to  accomplish  in  ten.  A 
rationalistic  defense  of  Catholic  religion  and  philosophy  is 
an  excellent  thing  but  should  never  be  emphasized  to  the 
exclusion  or  near  exclusion  of  the  Liturgical  approach,  the 
way  prescribed  by  Christ.  We  spend  so  much  time  thinking 
up  syllogisms  that  we  do  not  pause  to  “see  and  taste  that 
the  Lord  is  sweet.” 

Many  will  object  to  the  suggestion  of  solving  a  difficulty 
such  as  Communism  by  the  Liturgy  or  through  a  Liturgical 
approach.  That  is  because  we  are  inclined  to  forget  or 
ignore  entirely  the  fact  that  the  Liturgy  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  communal  worship,  fine  vestments  and  good 
music.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Liturgy  and  its 
consequent  application  involves  a  thorough  union  and  solid¬ 
arity  of  Christians  and  presents  a  united  front  that  cannot 
be  broken  by  any  external  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
An  eminent  German  historian  writes  that  “liturgical  prayer 
possesses  a  power  of  forming  community  life  that  is  incom¬ 
parable.”  The  liturgy  opens  to  us  the  proper  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  all  spheres  of  being,  towards  all  kinds  of  values.  Thus 
evils  of  excess  capitalism  and  unlawful  dictatorship,  as  well 
as  communism  can  be  valued  and  judged  on  a  liturgical 
basis. 

We  forget  that  we  are  a  “chosen  race,  a  Kingly  Priest¬ 
hood,  a  sacred  tribe,  a  people  of  acquisition.”  And  while 
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only  Jesus  Christ  can  love  and  adore  God  with  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  adoration  due  to  Him,  and  whereas  only  He  can 
praise  God  as  one  ought,  our  precise  duty  down  here  on 
earth  is  not  so  much  to  imitate  Christ,  but  through  Him, 
with  Him  and  in  Him  to  so  live  that  Christ  (not  we)  lives 
in  us.  When  we  realize  these  fundamental  principles  we 
will  be  able  to  expand  into  deeper  issues  of  spirituality  and 
then  on  that  basis  attack  those  pervading  destructive  forces 
that  attempt  to  undermine  our  faith.  Religion  and  spirit¬ 
uality  then  will  not  be  a  side  issue,  a  hobby  for  the  elite,  nor 
will  philosophical,  ethical  and  political  discussions  be  an 
interesting  diversion.  All  must  be  bound  up  in  one  concen¬ 
trated  effort  not  to  imitate  but  to  live  the  life  of  Christ. 
Until  we  fully  comprehend  this  we  are  fighting  a  brave,  but 
careless,  battle  because  our  most  potent  and  affirmative 
measures  are  lying  in  the  dust  of  neglect. 


Mob 

The  rustling  murmur  of  the  mob 
Rolls  up  the  troubled  shore. 

It  breaks  upon  the  cabin  door, 

And  swallows  up  a  lonely  sob. 

The  sportive  murmur  of  the  mob 
Tosses  driftwood  on  its  crest, 

And,  receding,  leaves  a  shattered  breast 
That  offers  up  a  salty  sob. 

— B.  Whitfield  Robinson. 
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Profit  And  Loss 

By  Wendell  Turley 


S  I  stepped  in  through  the  door  I  looked  up  and  read: 


-LV  “The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand.  Please  pay  now. 
We  can’t  be  chasing  you  all  over  Limbo.” 

The  same  placard,  faded  now,  in  the  same  spot,  with 
the  same  bill  of  fare  tacked  beneath:  .  .  .  cabbage  soup, 
ten  cents  .  .  .  all  pie,  five  cents  .  .  .  sirloin  steak,  thirty  .  .  . ; 
the  same  dull  whiff  of  coffee  and  steam  from  the  nickel- 
plated  urns,  the  pungent  smell  of  sauerkraut,  the  bland 
smell  of  doughnuts,  the  familiar  stale  vapors  of  pipe  and 
cigarette  tobacco;  and  then  the  sudden  scraping  of  chairs 
and  stomping  of  feet,  the  chaffing  and  cursing  and  laughter, 
the  bawling  of  orders  up  the  lift,  the  rattle  of  plates  .  .  . 
Truckmen,  longshoremen  and  deckhands  from  the  coast¬ 
wise  steamers;  the  dirtiest  man  in  Boston,  who  was,  he 
said  five  layers  deep  and  proud  of  it;  and  Cat-Eye  Annie, 
sober  by  day  and  all  of  sixty,  who  thrust  out  her  huge  jaw 
and  flexed  her  arm  muscles  like  a  small  boy — none  of  it 
was  missing,  nothing  of  the  old  impression. 

But  something  had  been  added.  Behind  the  glassed 
counter  stood  Zarendoff,  the  chunky  Ukrainian,  wise  in 
the  psychology  of  the  shindy,  a  master  in  the  art  of  break¬ 
ing  it  up.  And  with  him  loomed  a  figure,  aproned  and 
spare,  whom  I  saw  with  a  sudden  catch  of  recognition. 
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“Tad!” 

“Pete!” 

Our  hands  met,  and  he  grinned  expansively. 

“Tad,  what  the  devil — ” 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  the  fact  remains,  I  only  work 
here,  you’ve  got  to  eat  here.  What  shall  it  be?  The  hash 
is  really  good  today,  and  we’re  giving  a  free  doughnut 
with  each  coffee.  Let’s  eat  over  there.  I  can  take  my 
lunch-time  now.” 

We  sat  at  one  of  the  comer  tables.  He  was  exuberant. 

“I’ll  bet  you  never  thought  I’d  do  ft.” 

“Well,  frankly,  Tad,  I  didn’t.  How  long  has  this  been 
going  on?” 

“It’s  my  third  day,  and  am  I  in  the  pink?  Of  course 
I’m  tired  at  night,  but  it’s  a  grand  feeling.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  how  I  eat.” 

“So?  And  how  are  the  folks?” 

He  smiled.  “All  doing  wonderfully,  thanks.  I’m  not 
with  them  any  more,  you  know.  I’m  in  a  lodging  house 
up  on  Deme  Street.” 

“What  happened?” 

“Nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  Just  that  I  felt  I’d  stick 
it  out  better  if  I  got  away  from  them.  As  it  is,  no  workee, 
no  eatee.”  He  chuckled. 

“Well,  I  must  say  your  ideas  have  changed  consider¬ 
ably  since  last  we  were  together.” 

He  delayed  answering  for  a  moment,  and  stared  off 
into  space  gravely. 

“Maybe  it  isn’t  so  much  my  ideas  that  have  changed. 
Maybe  it’s  that  thing  you  call  will.  In  fact” — and  he 
cocked  his  head  shrewdly  in  that  mannerism  of  his  which 
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was  so  engaging — ”  in  fact  that’s  exactly  what  it  is.  How 
very  odd  that  I  and  those  like  me  should  have  a  certain 
shame  in  acknowledging  that  we  possess  a  will.  Fathom 
it  if  you  can.” 

“I  can’t.  But  no  more  can  I  fathom  what  put  you  into 
action.  You,  Tad,  of  all.  I  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  you  in¬ 
tended  to  get  going  some  day.  But  I  never  believed  you 
would.  Especially  seeing  that  you  still  dawdled  round  after 
your  father’s  death  and  appeared  to  be  well  established  as 
an  ornament  and  a  home  body.” 

He  colored,  and  I  hated  myself  for  my  meanness.  But 
he  was  full  of  his  subject. 

“There  were  several  things,  Pete,  that  influenced  me. 
You  were  one  of  them.  The  conversation  we  had  last  sum¬ 
mer  right  here — do  you  remember  it?” 

I  nodded. 

“Well,  in  that  conversation,  which  was  largely  on 
me,  as  usual,  you  spoke  about  a  book  you  had  read  by  a 
New  York  psychiatrist — I  think  he  called  himself  a  psy- 
chometrist.  Anyway  you  gave  me  his  views  about  young 
men  and  education.  You  said  he  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  easy  for  a  young  fellow  of  the  studious 
type  to  wreck  his  life  through  devotion  to  study.  Such 
a  fellow  often  became  a  mere  spectator  in  the  world,  a 
passive  observer,  when  he  ought  to  be  a  participant.  He 
would  keep  on  at  college  years  after  he  should  be  out.  He 
would  train  his  critical  faculties  at  the  expense  of  his  cre¬ 
ative  and  he’d  wind  up  a  sterile  theorist,  a  sciolist  or  a 
dilettante,  and  never  be  good  for  anything  else.  Do  you 
remember?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Well,  that  chance  remark  of  yours  lodged  in  my  head, 
and  it  scared  me.  For  some  time  I  had  had  a  vague  un¬ 
easiness  about  the  way  I  was  drifting.  I  realized  I  had 
had  a  pretty  easy  life,  with  unusual  opportunities.  I  don’t 
need  to  tell  you  that,  while  my  father  was  never  rich,  he 
could  afford  to  do  a  lot  for  me.  And  he  did.  After  all,  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Amherst  and  a  master’s  from  Har¬ 
vard  aren’t  to  be  sniffed  at.  And  not  every  boy  can  go  to 
Italy  at  nineteen  and  tramp  around  in  Rome  and  Florence 
for  a  year — all  as  a  consolation  prize  for  being  lazy 
enough — or  brainy  enough — to  flunk  out  at  college.” 

“Yet  you  must  admit,  Tad,  in  justice  to  yourself,  that 
not  every  boy  would  have  it  in  him  to  benefit  from  an 
experience  like  that.” 

“All  right.  I  admit  it.  What  then?  I’ve  benefited 
from  it.  I  valued  it  to  the  full.  But  what  have  I  done 
with  it?  I  mopped  up  everything  and  gave  out  nothing.  I 
took  in  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  galleries.  I  reconstructed  Dante’s 
Florence  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it.  I  haunted  churches 
and  libraries  and  studied  epigraphs.  I  watched  the  people, 
I  played  with  the  children,  I  clinched  my  Italian  and 
learned  to  love  Italy.  But  I  never  turned  my  experience 
to  any  purpose  outside  my  own  ego.  I  was  the  perfect 
sponge.”  He  spoke  in  a  level  tone  as  if  to  regulate  his 
show  of  emotion. 

“Your  self-analysis  hurts  me  Tad,  more  than  it  does 
you.  I’m  thinking  I  should  start  to  work  on  myself  in  like 
manner,  and  find  out  what’s  wrong  with  little  Peter.  In 
a  word,  I  have  qualms.” 

“My  qualms  are  over,”  Tad  observed  simply,  and  I 
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could  see  that  he  meant  it.  “I’ve  faced  myself  out,  and 
that  was  all  I  needed.” 

“Did  your  father’s  death  have  anything  to  do  with 

it?” 

“Only  that  it  showed  me  up  to  myself  all  the  more. 
It  didn’t  seem  quite  so  bad  to  be  loafing  when  I  was  the 
son  of  a  fairly  successful  doctor.  But  when  he  had  gone 
it  was  different.” 

“You  mean  financially?” 

“Yes.  There  was  insurance  of  course,  and  it’s  just 
about  enough  to  take  care  of  mother  for  life.  Also,  my 
sister’s  working.  Through  her  chemistry  degree  and  a 
little  drag  she  got  a  job  as  technician  in  the  hospital  here. 
But  even  so — ” 

“A  little  drag.  That  reminds  me — where  are  your 
father’s  friends?  Can’t  you  get  them  to  go  to  bat  for  you?” 

“No,  the  jig’s  up  on  that  score.  I’ve  spiked  altogether 
too  many  chances  that  I’ve  had  from  them  in  the  past. 
When  Dad  was  living  he’d  invite  this  friend  or  that  over 
for  dinner.  He’d  convey  to  him  that  I  wanted  a  job,  which 
of  course  was  a  darned  lie,  and  he’d  arrange  everything 
v/ith  said  friend  so  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  kick  myself 
out  of  bed  each  morning  and  ride  intown.  I  tried  this  a 
few  times,  but  it  soon  palled  on  me.  I  couldn’t  abide  the 
thought  of  spending  eight  whole  hours  a  day,  for  the  rest 
of  my  days,  in  the  monotony  of  a  routine  job — and  what 
job  is  there  that  isn’t  routine?” 

“I’m  afraid  there  isn’t  any,  Tad.” 

“You  bet  there  isn’t  any.  Well  do  I  know  it.  The 
trouble  is,  I  wasn’t  lazy  in  the  sense  that  I  hated  physical 
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or  mental  exertion  bat  I  was  appalled  at  tie  prospect  of 
squandering  ~v  days  on  means  rather  than  on  ends — on 
the  wreathed  business  of  earning  a  living  u 

“It's  generally  believed,  a  rather  necessary/  business J 7 

“Unfortunately  yes.  Tad  grinned  his  most  contag¬ 
ions.  ‘  Bat  I  thought  lectures  and  museums,  books  and 
periodicals,  must tales  ant  mays,  were  even  more  necessary. 
I  post  had  to  compass  this  stuff,  and  to  do  it  I  had  to  have 
time,  ant  if  I  worked  I  shorn  in  t  have  time.  There  was 
such  an  unconscionable  Lot  to  find  out  about.  After  ah. 
life  was  short 

_-rs _ CL 

'And  sthi  is.  is  righu  I  was  using  the  past  tense 
to.  show  that  mv  attitude  aforementioned  is  a  bygone  at- 
urate.  You  see  me  wc rkmg  here.' 

“lost  vrdat  turned  the  trick,  then?** 

"tv  ell  let  me  see.  Yost  remark  of  yours,  an  accumu¬ 
lated  sense  ::  unit  ant  its  trim  ~  r  mu  tent — Ft  sav  that 

—  —  «# 

covers  the  nouvuron  Cr  perhaps  it  had  been  growing 
on  me  more  and  more  that,  quite  apart  from  economic 
necessity  a  mar  ~h:  accepted  the  benefits  of  civilization 
ant  refused  to  share  in  the  production  of  them,  was  a 
contemptible  slacker,  I  was  beginning  to  lose  my  last 
shred  of  self-respect.  I  saw  the  years  gating  by.  I  was 
getting  nowhere.  I  sweated  over  this.  I  seemed  to  my¬ 
self  to  be  in  a  nightmare.  I  knew  what  I  ought  to  to.  but 
I  was  too  feeble  of  will  to  do  it." 

"Hew  about  the  time  you  gave  to  the — wbat  was  that 
called 

The  Collective  Security  League.  Yes.  now  that  you 
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mention  it  I  did  feel  I  was  of  some  service  in  that  outfit.” 
He  smiled  reminiscently.  “You  must  have  thought  I  was 
cracked,  with  my  glorification  of  dictatorships  and  my 
blather  about  the  asininity  of  democracy.” 

“I  won’t  say  whether  I  thought  you  were  cracked  or 
not.  I’m  being  charitable.  But  look,  what  was  the  trifling 
incident  you  referred  to  just  now?” 

“Oh  yes.  It’s  one  of  those  symbolic  things.  You  know 
this  place  intrigues  me.  I  like  the  riff-raff  that  comes  into 
it,  there’s  color  and  atmosphere  here,” — he  sniffed, —  “es¬ 
pecially  atmosphere.  Well,  on  the  afternoon  of  last  Fri¬ 
day,  when  I  was  having  coffee  here  and  feeling  pretty  blue, 
I  glanced  at  the  sign  up  there.  ‘Pay  now.’  The  words 
took  hold  of  me  somehow  and  kept  repeating  themselves. 
‘Pay  now.’  The  phrase  had  a  vast  significance  for  me. 
But  even  more  I  heard  buzzing  in  my  ears  what  seemed 
like  an  oracle,  a  warning.  “We  can’t  be  chasing  you  all 
over  Limbo.”  In  a  jiffy,  at  one  stroke  almost,  I  began  to 
see  things  sub  specie  aeternitatis.  I  began  to  see  the  true 
outlines  of  my  character  without  the  fake  touches  my 
self-esteem  had  added.  I  was  wholly  disgusted  with  my¬ 
self.  I  couldn’t  help  comparing  myself  with  these  laborers 
I  see  here  .  .”  He  spread  one  hand  out  on  the  table  and 
examined  his  palm.  “The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  I  asked 
Zarendoff  if  he  needed  a  man.  He  did.  He  made  a  few 
shifts  between  this  place  and  the  South  End  one  in  order 
to  fit  me  in.  I’m  his  counterman  for  as  long  as  no  better 
job  is  in  sight.  You  know,  I  tutored  his  boy  once  and  he 
thinks  I  got  him  into  college.” 

“You’re  enjoying  yourself,  then?” 
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“More  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life.” 

“Tell  me  one  thing.  Is  there  a  girl  in  the  case?” 

“Absolutely  no.” 

I  looked  at  him  long  and  wonderingly,  until  he  grew 
self-conscious  and  armored  himself  in  joking.  He  had 
always  been  an  interesting  personality.  He  had  always 
shown  a  rare  candor  and  a  habit  of  self-analysis  that  was 
redeemed  from  morbidity  by  his  refusal  to  take  himself 
too  seriously.  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  him  now. 
I  was  puzzled. 

I  was  uneasy,  too.  For  never,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  had 
I  been  able  to  separate  him  from  a  question  that  had 
bothered  me  more  and  more  of  late.  Is  life — is  human 
life — a  grave  weighty  business,  a  garden  plot  worthy  of 
sober,  finical  attention,  or  is  it,  and  should  it  be  considered, 
a  fitter  subject  for  rough,  jocular  handling,  a  neck  of  the 
woods  instinct  with  wild  creatures?  Who  can  say  for 
certain?  And  yet  how  important  is  the  answer! 

But  I  must  finish  about  Tad.  Some  five  weeks  after 
the  talk  described  above,  I  returned  to  Boston.  As  a  matter 
of  course  I  strolled  into  the  G.  &  G.  Zarendoff  held  up  his 
knotty  arm  when  he  spied  me,  then  he  dodged  under  the 
counter  and  appeared  again  with  a  folded  piece  of  paper. 

“For  you.” 

I  took  it  from  him,  recognized  Tad’s  writing  and  read : 

“I  know  you’ll  be  back,  fairly  soon,  at  the  old  hash- 
house — it’s  the  cooking — and  I  think,  after  my  last  en¬ 
counter  with  you,  that  an  explanation  is  in  order.  You  will 
find  I’m  no  longer  there.  Why  did  I  quit?  Mercurial  dis¬ 
position?  Possibly.  But  I  don’t  believe  so.  I  believed 
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I’ve  simply  reached  a  higher  stage  in  my  rational  develop¬ 
ment.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  see  through  the  money- 
grubbing  cant  of  the  Calvinists.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
New  England  tradition,  the  American  tradition  if  you  will. 
Its  ethic  is  a  strange  one:  “Earn  all  you  can,  save  all  you 
can,  give  all  you  can.”  Money  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
life,  according  to  its  exponents.  They  won’t  admit  this 
right  out,  but  it’s  what  they  mean,  whether  they  know  it 
or  not.  Thoreau  was  the  only  New  Englander  brave  enough 
to  loaf  (with  the  single  exception  of  Bronson  Alcott)  and 
his  influence  on  the  world  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  others.  Whitman  was  an  arch-idler.  In  my  opinion 
it’s  the  duty  of  every  man  of  ideals  to  resist  the  Philistines 
with  all  his  might — with  all  the  power  of  his  good  example. 
Pete,  I’m  resisting  the  Philistines,  and  having  a  marvellous 
time  at  it.  I’m  showing  all  comers  how  to  loaf  gracefully. 
It’s  almost  as  easy  as  it  seems.  But  the  loafing  I  stand 
for  is  fruitful.  From  it  springs  always  the  very  flower  of 
civilization.  It  produced  Greek  culture:  it  was  the  seed¬ 
bed  of  the  Renaissance.  I  call  it  the  triumph  of  Mary  over 
Martha  and  the  soul  of  the  W.  P.  A.  It  has  been  hounded 
by  democracy,  and  democracy  has  been  the  loser.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  am  back  once  again  in  the 
Collective  Security  League.” 

I  folded  the  note  as  it  was  and  placed  it  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  my  suit  coat.  Then  I  ordered  two  cups  of  coffee 
from  Zarendoff.  We  had  a  long  talk,  but  neither  of  us 
spoke  of  Tad. 
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Approach  To  Coomaraswamy 

By  Francis  A.  Cahill 

Part  l 

FROM  his  position  as  director  of  the  Eastern  division  of 
Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Anada  K.  Coomara¬ 
swamy  has  delighted  Asiatic  and  Mediaeval  scholars  of 
history  and  art.  An  eminent  authority  on  Asiatic  philos¬ 
ophy,  religion  and  art,  his  fame  is  international.  In  point¬ 
ing  out  the  co-ordination  that  once  existed  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  viewpoint  towards  art,  Dr.  Coomara¬ 
swamy  is  thoroughly  Catholic.  Though  he  himself  is  not 
in  the  Church,  there  are  many  who  consider  him  to  be 
among  the  foremost  exponents  of  Mediaeval  Catholicism, 
and  to  this  group  an  essay  by  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  on  Asi¬ 
atic  art  would  appear  as  a  delightful  preamble  in  the  mys¬ 
tical  aspect  of  Catholicism. 

The  fact  that  many  of  us  experience  grave  difficulties 
in  understanding  this  eminent  linguist’s  presentations  is 
due  mainly  to  a  group  of  anachronisms  and  archaisms  com¬ 
mon  to  five  centuries  of  society  in  this  Western  world.  The 
most  important  of  these  causes  are  threefold:  the  first  is 
that  the  contemplative  way  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  com- 
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plexities  of  modern  society.  These  intricacies  are  absolute¬ 
ly  taboo  to  the  necessary  “Integration  of  the  Self”  1  which 
must  be  experienced  for  a  true  understanding  of  Indian  art 
or  any  thorough  exposition  of  its  principles.  The  second 
cause  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  an  appreciation  of  Hindu 
religion  and  philosophy.  I  place  this  cause  second,  because, 
even  without  a  pre-knowledge  of  its  requirements,  we  could 
come  to  an  excellent  understanding  of  them  through  Coom- 
araswamy’s  expositions  (if  we  could  make  the  contempla¬ 
tive  approach).  Finally,  the  connotation  of  the  word  “art” 
has  been  so  distorted  now  from  the  Mediaeval  and  Hindu 
understanding  of  that  word,  that  it  were  better  in  most 
cases  to  omit  the  word  altogether. 

Regarding  the  first  cause,  we  are  submerged  in  a  society 
which  appraises  nature  at  its  face  value.  Electricity  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  man’s  loss  of  the  contemplative 
way,  but  our  “pre-occupation  for  surfaces”  2  has  been  in¬ 
finitely  more  destructive.  Certainly  the  two  methods  are 
in  conflict :  the  one,  purely  mystical ;  the  other,  purely  ma- 

i 

terial;  and  materialism  has  its  staunch  defenders,  even, 
though  unconsciously,  among  Catholics.  Some  may  argue 
that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  choice,  as  to  which  method  we 
should  adopt,  but  I  perceive  an  undeniable  command  for 
Catholics  to  school  themselves  in  the  contemplative  way. 
To  this  end,  St.  Paul  said  that  the  “invisible  things  of  Him, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  things  that  are  made.”  3  Does  not  this  defi¬ 
nitely  point  to  the  mystical  progression?  Origen  explains 


1.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy:  The  Transformation  of  Nature  in  Art ,  p.  8. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

3.  Epistle  to  the  Romans  I.  20. 


that  a  good  Christian  rises  above  the  universe  * ‘shutting 
the  eyes  of  sense,  and  raising  upwards  the  eyes  of  the  soul. 
And  he  stops  not  at  the  vault  of  heaven;  but  passing  in 
thought  beyond  the  heavens  ...  he  offers  prayers  to  God.”  4 
Here  is  a  definite  statement  by  a  Father  of  the  Church,  urg¬ 
ing  us  towards  the  contemplative  way.  We  must  exercise 
that  spiritual  faculty  if  we  wish  to  understand  Coomara- 
swamy. 

The  religion  and  philosophy  of  a  civilization  are  the 
predominating  factors,  the  formative  element  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  its  society. 5  Sometimes  a  society  is  very  decep¬ 
tive,  because  it  seems  to  have  no  religion,  so  concerned  is 
it  with  the  comfort  of  man  as  its  main  purpose.  Here  the 
very  doctrine  of  materialism  is  the  backbone  of  that  so¬ 
ciety’s  religion  and  philosophy. 

Just  as  the  patristic  society  worshipped  God,  so  this 
society  worships  matter.  True,  often  a  society  is  so  steeped 
in  immorality  that  we  can  perceive  no  manifestations  of 
religion  in  it  (as  in  the  case  of  the  declining  Roman  Em¬ 
pire)  ;  and  it  is  significant  in  this  instance  that  we  perceive 
no  manifestations  of  art.  In  general,  a  spiritual  society 
will  worship  God,  an  economic  society  will  worship  material 
power  and  wealth,  a  nationalistic  society  will  worship  pat¬ 
riotism,  a  scientific  society  will  worship  nature  insofar  as 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  scientist’s  aims;  and,  in  like 
manner,  each  group  produces  its  specific  type  of  art,  and  the 
only  bond  of  unity  is  in  the  search  for  reality — never  in 
the  results  of  the  search. 

The  distortion  of  the  word  “art”  consists  in  our  isola- 

4.  Origen:  Contra  Celsum,  Anti-Nicene  Christian  Library,  vol.  XXIII. 

5.  For  further  development  of  this  idea  see  Fric  Gill:  Reality  and  Art . 
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tion  of  the  term  to  connotate  productions  of  luxury.  If  we 
wish  to  segregate  this  word  from  productions  of  labor  and 
place  it  in  a  hallowed  category,  that  is  perfectly  permissible. 
If  we  wish  to  use  the  word  “artist17  in  reference  to  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  painter,  architect,  poet  or  symphonic  composer  exclu¬ 
sively,  that  too  may  be  tolerated.  But  let  us  not  then  speak 
of  Hindu  art  or  Mediaeval  artists.  When  the  20th  century 
American  uses  these  words,  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
Mona  Lisa ,  the  symphonies  of  Sibelius,  or  the  statues  he 
has  missed  in  his  last  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  should  expand  his  thought  to  include  the  Boulder  Dam, 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  or  that  great  telescope  in  Los 
Angeles.  These  are  works  of  art  in  the  Mediaeval,  Hellenic 
or  Buddist  sense  of  the  word.  These  are  the  productions  of 
our  society,  of  our  mind;  these  are  our  real  interests — our 
real  art! 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  said  to  be  in  the  Prince  of  posi¬ 
tions.  If  the  East  were  to  deny  matter  for  the  assertion 
of  pure  spirit  and  if  the  West  were  to  disregard  spirit  for 
the  worship  of  matter,  he  could  appreciate,  understand  and 
estimate  either  position. 

Between  the  two,  subservient  to  neither,  the  Catholic 
Church  draws  from  both,  proclaiming  the  mystical  way, 
and  making  a  formal  presentation  of  the  truth  of  matter 
under  the  guidance  of  symbolism  for  the  strength  of  that 
contemplative  journey.  In  order  to  read  the  profound 
teachings  of  Coomaraswamy  as  intelligent  Catholics,  these 
ideas  must  be  thoroughly  grasped. 

Part  II. — Hindu  Religion  and  Philosophy 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  exposition  of  Hindu  philoso- 
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phical  and  religious  systems.  Neither  time  nor  space  per¬ 
mit  that,  nor  does  the  occasion  warrant  it.  But  some  sort 
of  understanding  of  these  formative  elements  of  Hindu  art 
is  necessary  before  we  can  comprehend  Coomaraswamy  or 
any  interpretation  of  Eastern  productions.  To  this  end  I 
should  like  to  set  down  a  few  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
all  Hindu  philosophies  and  religions. 

The  religions  and  philosophies  of  India  had  many  things 
in  common  and  may  be  studied  as  a  unit. 6 

Two  excerpts  from  the  Upanishads  express  perhaps  the 
substance  of  this  unifying  principle.  The  sage  in  Brihadar- 
anyaka  Upanishads  cries:  (VIII,  12)  “Lead  me  from  the 
unreal  to  the  real,  lead  me  from  darkness  to  light,  lead  me 
from  death  to  immortality.”  The  Upanishadic  poet  points 
to  the  way  asserting  that  “what  is  here  is  the  same  there; 
and  what  is  there  is  the  same  here.  He  who  sees  any  dif¬ 
ference  here,  goes  from  death  to  death.”  This  is  the  search 
for  Anada,  the  state  of  Pure  Bliss. 7 

Expressing  the  same  idea  in  the  words  of  an  eminent 
contemporary  scholar  and  historian,  the  “starting-point 
of  human  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  highest  type  of 
knowledge — the  intuition  of  Pure  Being.”  8  For  all  Hindu 
religions  sought  this  “highest  type  of  knowledge”  insofar 
as,  despite  specific  variations,  they  may  all  be  described  as 
a  challenge  to  the  Invisible.”  9 

In  all  cases  cited  above,  the  method  was  the  same  fun¬ 
damentally.  This  revolved  itself  about  a  process  of  “divorc- 

6.  For  exposition  of  these  systems  see  Francis  Grant:  Oriental  Philosophy ,  Chap.  1. 

7.  Anand:  The  Hindu  View  of  Art,  p.  68. 

8.  Christopher  Dawson:  Religion  and  Progress. 

9.  Francis  Grant:  Oriental  Philosophy,  p.  3. 
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ing  oneself  from  matter  by  subduing  the  body — and  re¬ 
ducing  oneself  to  that  condition  of  entire  passivity  and 
indifference  to  the  outward  world  in  which  one  gradually 
acquires  reunion  with  the  Universal  Will.”  10 

According  to  the  Hindu,  man  must  break  down  the 
barriers  of  reasoning  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  God.  He 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  drowned  in  '‘preoccupation 
with  surfaces,”  in  reports  of  the  senses  of  vitality  or  ration¬ 
ality.  Man  must  first  entertain  doubts  concerning  the  things 
about  him;  then,  submerged  in  contemplation,  he  may  gain 
insight  into  All  Knowledge,  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Pure  Joy. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  the  process  of  Hindu  art  is  most 
clearly  seen,  I  believe,  according  to  the  Veda,  where  we  are 
told  that  “in  the  heart  of  finite  humanity  is  the  urge  to 
realize  joy  by  creating  Oneness  out  of  its  manyness,  unity 
out  of  multiplicity,  the  Infinite  out  of  its  finitude,”  reading 
the  message  of  the  infinite  in  everything  and  setting  down 
our  answer  to  it  through  art  and  literature.*  11 

We  must  comprehend  these  ideas,  must  understand 
their  implication  to  the  Hindu  mind,  if  we  wish  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  treatise  on  Asiatic  Art. 

10.  Francis  Thompson:  The  Academy  and  Literature,  London,  Sept.  26,  1903. 

11.  Francis  Grant:  Oriental  Philosophy,  pps.  39-40. 
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Or,  Take  Swing 

By  Joseph  Vinburg 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  space  of 
our  memories,  we,  the  student  body,  have  had  a  piano 
released  from  the  bondage  and  fetters  of  a  ball  and  chain, 
heavy  iron  doors  and  a  ponderous  lock,  the  combination  of 
which  was  a  divine  revelation,  I  think  it  is  high  time  we 
took  notice  of  the  increased  interest  in  music.  Sprightly 
cadenzas,  diminutive  innuendos  and  brilliant  crescendos 
have  echoed  through  the  lower  corridors  of  the  Tower  build¬ 
ing  for  the  last  month  or  so  with  wild  abandon,  flitting  here 
and  there  like  vagrant  children  of  the  wind  and  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  student 
body  as  to  the  origin  or  derivation  of  these  delightful  mid¬ 
day  functions.  Jess  Stacey  harmony,  Teddy  Wilson  arpeg¬ 
gios,  Art  Tatum  improvisations  and  Fats  Waller  rhythm 
has  been  exposed  to  the  students  and  nothing  has  been  done 
to  give  them  a  firm  foundation  in  fundamentals  upon  which 
to  base  their  inquiries  and  draw  their  conclusions.  Philos¬ 
ophically  speaking,  we  must  build  some  theses  to  present 
to  our  students  as  a  basis  of  their  gentlemanly  knowledge. 

As  we  all  must  be  aware,  there  is  a  beginning  to  every¬ 
thing,  some  foundation  upon  which  to  base  even  such  an 
erratic  thing  as  modern  “swing.”  It  may  sound  irregular, 
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it  may  be  presented  with  a  bit  of  eccentricity  of  language 
and  it  may  be  a  trifle  “off  the  record” — yes,  even  more 
than  a  trifle  “off  the  record,”  but  nevertheless  it  is  our 
music  and  we  should  know  where  ft  comes  from.  The  im¬ 
perative  questions  which  seem  to  confront  us  today  as  we 
listen  to  the  performances  of  these  great  artists,  (and  they 
are  great  artists  in  their  line),  are;  “Where  does  he  get 
his  “stuff?”  Is  that  original?  Does  he  just  dream  that  up 
as  he  goes  along?  Or  is  there  some  place  from  which  he 
has  derived  all  that  style? 

The  answer  is  twofold;  primarily,  yes,  a  good  deal  of 
the  style  of  the  great  modern  swing  pianists,  trumpeters 
and  saxophonists  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  solo  instrumen¬ 
talists,  is  “dreamed  up”  as  they  go  along.  A  conscious  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  by  the  individual  to  put  himself  in  a  mood  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  of  the  composition  he  is  playing.  Melo¬ 
dies  are  thought  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  injected 
into  the  original  manuscript,  breaks  are  invented  purely 
out  of  the  musician’s  ingenuity  and  modulations  are  woven 
between  the  key  changes.  All  which  goes  to  make  up 
“style.”  Improvisation  is  truly  a  wonderful  thing  and  it 
is  the  heart  of  our  music;  but  it  is  not  new;  bear  with  me 
when  I  say,  it  is  not  new. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  simple.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  old  saying,  “There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.”  Definitely  “no,”  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  not  even  in  music.  Every  style,  every  improvisation 
and  each  intricate  run  has  its  foundation  in  principles  known 
to  musicians  for  centuries.  These  principles  are  tried  and 
true.  They  have  been  used  in  the  greatest  operas  and  in 
the  lowest  form  of  “honky-tonk”  playing.  Strange  as  it 
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may  seem,  the  very  foundation  of  some  of  our  wierdest 
“blues”  numbers  can  be  found  in  the  minor  chants  of  the  old 
monasteries,  and  even  in  the  soulful  harmonies  of  the  negro. 

Let  us  try  to  find  out  then  to  whom  we  owe  the  reward 
for  our  latest  type  of  rendition  of  these  age-old  traditions. 
Since  I  do  not  want  to  be  quoted  as  any  authority  on  the 
subject  of  popular  music  let  us  take  two,  who,  in  the  minds 
of  us  who  follow  modern  music,  seem  to  have  the  most  in¬ 
fluence  over  our  choices. 

T.  Dorsey  and  B.  Goodman,  according  to  latest  reports 
and  programs  on  the  radio,  seem  to  attribute  much  of  the 
background  of  our  music  to  Bach.  “Why?”  Because  of 
the  way  in  which  he  built  his  harmony.  His  exceedingly 
well-balanced  and  unique  chords.  Also  because  of  his  al¬ 
most  inhuman  sense  of  improvisation  in  all  his  work  on  the 
clavichord;  a  quality  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  modern  soloists  now  that  someone  has  done  the  hard 
work  of  finding  our  benefactor  it  is  only  fitting  that,  for  a 
fullness  of  knowledge,  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  our 
music  we  learn  something  about  him. 

A  detailed  account  of  his  life  would  fill  the  pages  of 
many  books  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  family 
possessed  a  unity  and  cohesiveness.  Most  of  the  Bachs 
learned  from  each  other.  The  talents  built  up  through  the 
generations  and  the  genius  fostered  by  the  close  family 
contacts  finally  were  cultivated  and  blossomed  forth  in 
Johann  Sebastian. 

All  the  admirable  qualities  of  genius,  expression  and 
ability  which  were  inert  in  the  Bach  family  seem  to  be 
crystallized  in  Johann.  These  qualities,  warmed  by  the  sun 
of  his  talent,  broke  through  the  fertile  ground  and  opened 
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their  delicate  petals  for  the  whole  world  to  see  and  enjoy. 
He  explored  a  distinctly  new  access  to  music  and  he  was  so 
thorough  that  none  who  followed  in  his  path  found  any¬ 
thing  new  to  say  or  do.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
posers  of  all  times. 

In  order  to  be  a  great  composer  it  is  necessary  for  a 
man  or  woman  to  have  four  essential  characteristics.  These 
four  necessary  traits  are ;  grandeur  of  conception,  beauty  of 
form,  richness  of  detail  and  emotion.  Bach  had  all  these. 

When  one  listens  to  the  music  which  flowed  so  freely 
from  Bach’s  inspired  hand  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  possibly  brand  him  as  mechanical,  or,  as  some 
say,  mathematical.  How  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  pedantic, 
lacking  in  humaness  and  sympathy?  For  here  is  truly 
lovely  music.  It  vibrates,  it  rolls  along,  now  buoyant,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  swift,  now  it  is  delicate,  fine  to  the  point  of  lacyness. 
It  crashes  and  reverberates  with  full  chords  and  sobbing  mel¬ 
odies  until  it  is  architectural  upon  a  noble,  inspiring  scale. 

Bach  is  always  aggressive  in  his  work.  His  inspira¬ 
tion  seems  to  run  ahead  of  his  fingers.  They  hurry  on  in 
sparkling,  twining  measures ;  always  upon  the  heels  of  some 
elusive,  half-hidden,  delightful  dream.  Two  children  at 
play  running  after  each  other  through  ecstatic  avenues  of 
trees,  by  grassy  banks  of  brooks  and  into  cool,  mossy  glens, 
to  tumble  finally,  carefree  and  laughing  into  some  sweet¬ 
smelling,  airy,  pile  of  clover.  Yet  each  voice  is  crystal-clear. 
It  sings  out  in  lovely  threads  of  splashing  arpeggios  and  is 
so  woven  around  its  mate  that  the  two  seem  to  be  beauti¬ 
fully  traced  patterns  in  one  perfect  carpet  of  brilliant  color. 

Bach  was  merry  and  music  kept  him  happy  most  of  the 
time  but  whether  his  compositions  were  great  pieces 
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wrenched  from  the  depths  of  the  soul  or  sprightly  jigs  which 
carried  his  fingers  off  with  them,  their  effect  was  the  same 
in  that  they  gave  their  creator  a  beauty  and  healthful  glow. 
One  is  reminded  of  that  wonderful  little  organ  piece,  the 
“Fugue  a  la  gigue,”  in  which  Bach  combines  the  massive 
and  turbulent  resources  of  a  mighty,  swelling  organ  with 
the  dainty,  quaint  traces  of  a  jig.  Again,  to  reach  the  other 
side  of  Bach  we  can  examine  his  “Prelude  in  E  flat  minor.” 
It  begins  with  a  wealth  of  passionate,  impetuous  chords 
which  might  have  been  sung  by  a  thousand  throats  on  Cal¬ 
vary.  They  change  in  the  minor  and  develop  a  glow  of 
harmony  as  the  bass  brings  out  the  deep,  pulsating  theme. 
Then  from  this  pan^wraeked  choral  arises  a  trembling  song 
of  sweetness  and  tenderness  as  is  rarely  heard.  This  search¬ 
ing  prayer  of  this  melody  passes  through  counter  parts  and 
parallels  until  it  is  blended  into  a  striking,  affectionate  dia¬ 
logue.  Now  the  music  has  realized  its  hopes  and  it  passes 
momentarily  into  major  measures  but  dies  in  the  shadowy 
minor  from  which  it  sprung.  This  is  the  other  side  of  Bach. 

“But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  swing  and  modern 
music?”  you  are  saying  about  now.  Please  stay  with  me 
in  believing  that  these  very  harmonies,  this  exact  power¬ 
ful  chordal  structure,  the  intricate  work  of  counterpointal 
melodies  is  the  direct  basis  of  all  modern  improvisation.  To 
reassure  you,  I  am  quoting  from  one  of  the  greatest  author¬ 
ities  on  Bach,  Leopold  Stokowski,  “Bach  is  more  modern 
than  the  moderns.” 

But  back  to  our  subject.  The  beauty  of  form  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  Bach  may  only  be  appreciated  by  hear¬ 
ing  his  concertos  and  suites  played.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  with  words  the  intricacies  of  its  progress  and  the 
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variations  which  burn  with  the  ever-changing  shapes  of  a 
fire  but  still  contain  their  original  color  and  brightness.  It 
is  so  perfect  mathematically  that  some  get  the  false  idea 
that  it  is  mechanical.  If  they  would  only  appreciate  the 
rest  of  Bach  by  going  deeper  into  his  meaning  I  think  this 
difference  would  soon  be  erased. 

Bach  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  richness  of  detail. 
Ravel  has  done  well  in  his  perfection  of  rhythm ;  as  any  of 
you  will  agree  after  having  heard  Gene  Krupa  in  “Bolero 
at  the  Savoy.”  Chopin  has  come  perhaps  as  close  to  Bach 
as  any  in  accurateness  of  fingering  and  change  of  harmony. 
Brahms  was  a  finished  musician  who  knew  that  even  genius 
must  attain  the  stature  that  is  achieved  only  after  years 
of  experience,  experiment  and  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  smaller  forms  of  music,  but  yet  he  is  not  in  the  same 
light  as  Bach.  His  changes  are  beautiful,  his  harmony  con¬ 
flicts  with  strong  internal  impulses  but  Bach  is  still  Bach. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  ever  discussed  quality  of  Bach 
which  is  his  emotion.  Yes,  emotion  does  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  any  type  of  music;  watch  a  group  of  negro  dancers  if 
you  don’s  believe  me.  Or  better  still  watch  some  of  our 
“jitterbugs”  go  to  town  when  they  are  being  “sent”  by  some 
torrid  trumpet. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the  emotions  fully 
one  must  suffer.  In  the  stage  and  screen  success,  “Stage 
Door,”  this  fact  is  the  underlying  theme.  The  young  society 
girl  is  cold,  unimpulsive,  unemotional  because  she  has  never 
suffered  but  when  her  dearest  girl  friend  dies  she  is  in¬ 
stilled  with  a  great  feeling,  a  soul,  which  enables  her  to 
give  a  superb  dramatic  performance.  So  too  with  Bach. 

When  he  was  fifteen  he  used  to  go  on  foot  to  Hamburg 
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where  the  famous  organist,  Reinken  occasionally  played.  A 
pathetic  story  is  told  of  how  the  orphan  boy,  weary  and 
hungry,  had  stopped  to  rest  outside  the  kitchen  windows 
of  an  inn;  no  doubt  sniffling  the  enticing  odors  that  were 
wafted  out  to  him.  Suddenly  the  window  opened  and  two 
fish-heads  were  thrown  out.  Any  boy  would  have  picked 
them  up  and  inspected  them  and  so  did  Bach ;  and  inside 
each  one  he  found  a  coin.  Overjoyed,  he  had  a  meal  at  the 
inn,  and  strength  revived,  he  turned  about  and  went  back 
to  Hamburg  for  some  more  organ  music.  Bach  did  suffer. 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  sorrow  and  poverty  and  this  in 
turn  made  him  deeply  emotional. 

A  more  deeply  emotional  music  could  not  be  found 
than  the  negro  music  of  the  Mississippi  and  this  factor 
coupled  with  the  good  foundation  in  harmonies,  technique 
and  improvisation  which  Bach  gave  us  contributes  the  really 
marvellous  music  which  is  interpreted  by  our  American 
orchestras  in  a  truly  American  way. 

So  when  you  sit  down  and  listen  to  a  truly  great  artist 
of  the  solo  instruments  send  out  a  message  to  you  in  his 
own  inimitable  way  realize  that  he  isn’t  playing  just  so 
many  meaningless  notes.  He  has  studied  for  years  the 
technique  of  his  instrument  so  that  his  fingers  are  co-ordin¬ 
ated  simultaneously  with  his  mind  and  he  no  longer  has  to 
think  of  the  process  he  is  going  through.  He  has  studied 
the  basis  of  all  music,  the  fundamental  harmonies  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  notes  and  tones  with  one  another.  And  last 
but  not  least  he  has  trained  his  ear  so  expertly  that  he  is 
his  own  composer  in  his  own  field,  even  though  it  is  on  the 
fundamentals  of  someone  else ;  in  other  words,  that  man  is 
really  a  “solid  sender,” — let’s  give  him  a  hand. 
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